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The Social Implications of Illness in Industry 


Jean Spencer Felton, M.D. 


Dr. Felton is Medical Director of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
His paper was presented at the Tennessee Conference of Social Work, Chattanooga, April 8, 1949. 


WorRKERS IN INDUSTRIAL HEALTH have es- 
tablished as a goal for their professional ac- 
tivities the complete job adjustment of the 
individual. Health being envisioned as 
the total physical, mental, emotional, and 
social well-being of man, the industrial 
scene offers the sociologically conscious 
practitioner of medicine opportunities to 
attain this ideal through adoption of a 
socio-biologic approach in the execution of 
his industrial medical program for the 
employed group. Each day millions of 
persons gather at their accustomed work 
environments to accrue the means for con- 
tinuance of life. This daily gathering 
represents a mass societal activity, the group 
living of industry, wherein adjustments 
of man to fellow-man, man to machine, and 
man to man-made substances are necessary 
to accomplish the declared mission of com- 
mercial enterprise—the creation and _ re- 
turn of profits to the investor. Breaks in 
the adjustment process are the challenges 
presented to industry’s medical directors 
who, by virtue of their knowledge of the 
workers’ capacities, attempt to match the 
individual to his job’s demands and _ pro- 
duce a secure person happy in his occu- 
pational situation. 


Because of the complexities arising from 
our current scientific industrial develop- 
ment, adjustment to people and things is 
not the simple matter that it was in the 
days of the lone shopkeeper, or the owner- 
manager who ran a successful small manu- 
factory with the assistance of a few em- 
ployees. With the growth of industry, the 
gap between manager and worker has 
widened to the point that in many in- 
stallations neither one is recognizable to 
the other; and the “boss in the front office” 
as the unreachable head of the employ- 
ment system and the individual as a statistic 
in the scheme of production are conceptions 
held by many. This separation has created 
serious fractures in communication up and 
down the organizational ladder, losses in 
status, tension states, overt and covert 
situational conflicts, and stresses and strains 
that have made for the manifest lighting 
up and expression of latent insecurities and 
maladjustments of marginally integrated 
personalities. 


The Working Group 

The work process, which once allowed 
the skilled craftsman a sincere and deep 
pride of accomplishment, has, in the main, 
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become fragmented so that the individual 
in his daily factory routine creates a part 
that fits into a portion of a section of a 
finished product, wherein are lost through 
assembly the talents, the skills, and the 
abilities of that individual. To accom- 
plish this mass production, a population’s 
cross section is brought together—a section 
of differing occupational experiences, of 
mixed ethnic stocks, of varying cultures, of 
divergent religious beliefs, of contrasting 
prejudices, of scattered geographic origins, 
of unlike educational attainments, and of 
dissimilar social backgrounds—to strive, 
through unanimity of effort, toward a single 
goal. And, unbelievably, these variables 
—this conglomerate—are fused into a rela- 
tively smoothly functioning whole. 

This group welding, though, is not free 
of fault lines that arise through its de- 
personalization. To humanize the indi- 
vidual, to set him apart for a recognition 
of his values, and to point up his contri- 
bution in the industrial cosmos is the 
assigned task of the physician in industry. 


The Pre-Placement Physical Appraisal and 
Placement 

Medicine at work sees the employee from 
three points of view—as a candidate for a 
job, as an individual to be maintained in 
optimal health, and as an ill or injured 
person in need of professional care. These 
approaches aim at the successful placement 
of the worker so that he will be most 
economically solvent unto himself and the 
industry employing his labors. 

A careful study of the individual is 
initiated by the health division of a plant 
at the time of his application for hire. A 
thorough physical examination is con- 
ducted, including precision instrument 
measurements of his hearing and visual 
skills and exacting laboratory tests to de- 
termine whether his blood constituents are 
within normal limits, his kidneys function 
properly, his heart on electrocardiographic 
study is normal, and his blood stream is 
syphilis free. The X-ray reveals the pres- 
ence or absence of tuberculosis or other 
lung damaging disease processes. A careful 
appraisal of personality helps detect tend- 
encies toward neurotic illness. If deemed 
necessary, a measure of intelligence can be 
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secured. For the person’s own informa- 
tion his blood type and Rh factor are 
determined. All these findings are as- 
sembled, and the examining physician 
endeavors to assess the capacities of that 
individual to handle the job for which he 
is applying. On file are the known physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional demands of the 
position, and a worker-work matching is 
carried out so that as close a job adjustment 
as possible can be effected before actual 
observation of the man at work can be 
made. In this way, breaks in the employee’s 
integration into the section of industry 
using his services are obviated. He will 
maintain himself in his assigned occupa- 
tional position, industry will benefit 
through the utilization of his skills, and 
there will be no need for worker replace- 
ment, applicant recruitment, the hiring 
processing, the training of the new man, 
and the readjustment of the newly em- 
ployed to the plant, or fellow-workers to 
him. He, in turn, sees steady employ- 
ment with full opportunities for job satis- 
faction, for the building of pride on turn- 
ing out a good piece of handiwork, for 
recognition of position, and, in brief, for 
the gain of a full psychic income which 
surmounts in importance the monetary 
return. 


Health Maintenance 

Once the individual is at work, it is in- 
cumbent upon the industrial health serv- 
ice to maintain him in maximal fitness for 
the daily execution of his tasks. Whereas 
he may be the one portion visible in the 
employment picture, he is, in actuality, the 
avant-garde of a distinct segment of society, 
the family. Upon him devolves the steady 
maintenance, the guided direction, the co- 
hesion of that family as a unit. A break 
in the working soundness or potential of 
the wage-earner reflects itself in the family, 
which, even though it is “an intrinsically 
tough institution” as Margaret Mead puts 
it, cannot absorb too many blows directed 
at family fission through income insecurity. 
Therefore, the physician in industry estab- 
lishes a program of health retention and 
building which is composed, in part, of 


1“What Is Happening to the American Family?” 
JouRNAL oF SoctAL Casework, November, 1947, 
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repeated physical examinations which will 
detect disease processes early. He conducts 
a health promotion program which utilizes 
as far as possible the close physician- 
employee relationship in offering intelli- 
gent guidance in health matters affecting 
either the worker or his family. ‘This per- 
sonalized, individualized approach is not 
always feasible, so mass methodologies are 
resorted to, and periodic meetings with 
managerial or employed groups are under- 
taken not only to impart information in 
the areas of health understanding, but to 
learn through group interviewing of the 
health needs of the personnel. Directed 
by the self-expressed thinking of the group, 
the physician attempts to effect an attitude 
reversal in health misconceptions, and to 
motivate the members into a desirable form 
of health behavior. The creation and dis- 
tribution of educational media—pamph- 
lets, posters, moving signs, exhibits, and 
columns in plant newspapers—supplement 
the personal contact method. 

Health maintenance is carried out, also, 
by an intensive program of industrial hy- 
giene—the location, identification, measure- 
ment, and engineering control of occupa- 
tional health hazards. Environmental 
studies are made in workrooms of fumes, 
mists, gasses, or vapors that are breathed 
by the employee, to determine if toxic con- 
centrations are being reached. If so, con- 
trol measures are instituted consisting of 
exhaust ventilating systems that remove 
harmful materials from the atmosphere. 
An additional protective mechanism is 
brought into play by a constant guarding 
of plant sanitary facilities, wherein it can 
be assured that food dispensing areas, water 
supply, waste disposal installations, rest 
room areas, and washing facilities are meet- 
ing the established standards for adequacy 
in number, quality, and functional upkeep. 

The employee who presents an injury 
or illness at work is aided by the health 
division through emergency medical or 
surgical care that will enable him to com- 
plete the work shift. Any distressing or 
painful symptom noted while the employee 
is on the job can be given appropriate 
medical care, although he may have ac- 
quired the laceration, burn, or other injury 
outside working hours. 
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Emotional Disturbances at Work 

Colds, stomach upsets, and cut fingers 
deserve and get medical care in the indus- 
trial health department, but much more 
important are the emotional disturbances 
that underlie personality defects of a job- 
damaging nature. It has been estimated 
that 20 per cent of all employees in any 
single industrial establishment will present 
emotional difficulties requiring resolution 
in skilled hands. The medical director, 
aware of the possible existence of these 
conditions, makes every effort to detect 
them before their contagion involves other 
employees and causes disaffection, lowered 
morale, unrest, and the initiation of ill- 
founded grievances. 

All prospective workers complete a per- 
sonality appraisal in written questionnaire 
form, which is followed up, when indicated, 
by a discussion of the findings. A second 
source of case-finding lies in the ranks of 
supervision, where foremen or section lead- 
ers attempt to detect the human faults re- 
sponsible for lowered production, pro- 
longed absenteeism, increased  injury- 
frequency rates, diminished efficiency, or 
merely the inability of workers to get along 
with their fellows in the same office or 
laboratory or shop. 

The “sick call” serves as a third source 
of case spotting. Each day a certain num- 
ber of employees comes to the industrial 
dispensary for medical attention for their 
various ailments. Basic diagnostic pro- 
cedures are undertaken and every attempt 
is made, within the scope of the health 
service, to effect a desirable solution, which 
may be emergency care of short duration, 
referral to the private physician, or merely 
direction to the community agency 
equipped to care for the clinical condition 
presented. Included, however, are the 
symptomatologies which overlie a deep- 
seated difficulty, and which temptingly seem 
to ask for therapy in the form of analgesics, 
sedatives, or soporifics. With discernment, 
and a true feel for neurogenic disease, the 
physician or nurse talking with these 
employee-patients can detect the fact that 
emotional causes lie behind the superficial 
symptoms. No patient complaining of nerv- 
ousness or headaches is given a sedative; 
the idea has been inoculated into the minds 
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of the staff members that such complaints 
as “nerves,” “fatigue,” “inability to con- 
centrate,” “tired all the time,” or “I’m just 
jittery,” are not simple entities to be dis- 
missed by a “Go back and forget about it; 
it’s all in your head” verbalism. These 
complaints are respected and are looked 
upon as warnings of the existence of adult 
maladjustments or job dysfunctions. 

The somewhat enlightened workers who 
come to the medical department cognizant 
of the fact that they have a problem in 
need of resolution constitute a fourth 
source of contact. The frequency with 
which these individuals seek help can serve 
well as the acceptance rating of the plant’s 
mental hygiene program. 

Since Oak Ridge is a relatively unified 
city—with a single school. system, a single 
church representing each faith, a single wel- 
fare section rendering assistance to those 
needing help, and so on—many people 
know the industrial connections of most of 
the residents, and word drifts in to the 
health service from the community that a 
peculiar behavior pattern has been noticed 
in Mr. X and could we look into it, or that 
so-and-so’s youngster is presenting a dif- 
ficult learning situation at school, and 
could we discuss the matter with the parent, 
who is our employee. This sort of liaison 
is not possible in a large or old community, 
and it has led, most desirably, to the better 
handling of a problem by skilled profes- 
sionals who know the areas of interest of 
the agencies and their component staffs. 


The Program in Counseling 

This, then, is the foundation of a coun- 
seling program as executed in a rather un- 
usual industry, that of atomic energy. The 
health division endeavors to solve the prob- 
lems in adjustment through (1) constant 
alertness in the detection of warning symp- 
toms, (2) investigation of the causal agents 
responsible for their development, (3) em- 
ployment of all necessary facilities for their 
resolution, such as the medical director, the 
clinical psychologist, or the community 
agency, and (4) the solicitation of aid from 
supervision in either understanding the 
problem or helping in effecting those job 
environmental changes that will spell bet- 
ter adjustment of the person while at work. 
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Whenever an emotional situation is recog- 
nized, additional psychometric and_pro- 
jective techniques—such as the Rorschach 
Examination, the Thematic Apperception 
Test drawings, the Minnesota’ Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, or vocational 
interest tests—are undertaken in an ef- 
fort to reach an understanding of the basic 
personality make-up. These tests are fol- 
lowed by a series of counseling interviews, 
and all efforts are directed toward fostering 
understanding, by the nervous employee, 
of the nature and cause of his particular 
behavior pattern. With insight, a greater 
utilization of his untouched productive 
potential is achieved and a more effective 
person results. 

The supervisory and managerial _per- 
sonnel in the work scene are rarely trained 
in the human aspects of their jobs. They 
are familiar with the required use of the 
basic raw materials and they know the 
functions and capacities of machine tools, 
but, unfortunately, few know how to han- 
dle the soul of the industrial enterprise— 
the man at work. The group of junior 
managerial personnel entering industry 
have been trained as technicians but have 
been given very little or no instruction 
in group leadership, in the essentials of 
good supervision, or in basic human rela- 
tions as applied to the daily work scene. 
These men have not risen from the ranks, 
and, by starting at a mid-point in the 
supervisory chain of responsibility, have 
failed to benefit from the lessons acquired 
through elbow-rubbing while serving an 
apprenticeship in a shop. They do not 
realize that men are living, thinking, 
human beings with feelings, with worries, 
with families, with emotions, whose mecha- 
nisms function more delicately than the 
finest precision instrument available. And 
so, somewhat blunderingly, they concen- 
trate all their attention on the inanimate 
machine and forget the man. Quite 
predictably, the machine fails to produce 
and the man cracks under the stresses and 
strains encountered at the work site. 

Most grievous of all faults is the lack of 
recognition. All of us want approval. We 
want approbation, and we wish to know 
when we have done a good job. But 
many supervisors apparently believe that 
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the standard procedure is to condemn or 
scold when a poor job is done and take 
for granted the good job. Symbols are 
important—although they may be simply a 
desk of one’s own, or the working clothes 
accepted by the group—for not only do 
they give us recognition but they give us 
a sense of belonging. 

Another kind of stress in industry is seen 
in the failure to pass along information— 
breaks in the lines of communication. A 
general foreman will tell a worker of a 
plant policy or decision, and word will be 
late in getting to the craft foreman who 
fits in between. A supervisor will fail to 
give a fast worker a full eight hours of 
work a day, and the latter gets bored, and 
develops fatigue. A skilled craftsman, be- 
cause he is good technically or manually, 
will be made a foreman and will break 
under the added responsibility for he has 
no knowledge of handling men, but is 
secure only in carrying out the technical 
phases of the craft. 

The various stresses and strains encoun- 
tered in industry, superimposed on poorly 
integrated personalities, result in the ab- 
senteeism, the repeated dispensary visits, 
and the increased injury rates mentioned 
previously. The basic reasons usually lie 
in poor relationships in childhood with the 
parents or siblings; the hostilities and re- 
sentments carry over to adult life and burn 
anew when psychically traumatizing fore- 
men replace the father, mother, or brother. 
The worker gets even with the supervisor 
by attempting self-destruction (injuries) or 
by intentionally creating a work pattern of 
failure. 

The emotionally disturbed person fre- 
quently is also beset by difficulties at home 
—problems of sexual adjustment or im- 
paired family relations. The hasty mar- 
riages of marginally adjusted or immature 
persons are made worse by a troubled work 
picture. In the opposite direction, a sick 
wife, a child failing in school, an over- 
crowded home, chronic illness, or a con- 
tinuous fight for economic solvency will 
imbed itself in the moment-to-moment 
thinking of the worker, and a disturbed 
job performance will result—expressed 
in accident proneness, lack of con- 
centration, or the appearance of disabling 
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physical, though psychogenically caused, 
symptoms. 

Awareness of the interrelationship of the 
home or family picture with the work situ- 
ation is essential. One influences the other 
and a stress at one locale will manifest itself 
at the other. Since we cannot separate 
the two in consideration of the resolution 
of the worker’s problem, we must see in- 
dustrial health as a part of community 
health, and the concept of the integration 
of community resources must be held by all 
who deal with or counsel people. Health 
or well-being on the job will be reflected 
in the total well-being of the community. 


The Community Works with Industry 


The church, the welfare agency, the hos- 
pital, the recreation center, the rehabilita- 
tion group, the guidance personnel, the 
school, the juvenile court, are all activities 
that can aid in the integration of the 
individual, if they understand the func- 
tions of each other and relate their services 
to industry. This we have tried to do in 
Oak Ridge. The plants act as sources of 
referral to the Family Service Bureau, and 
some of us serve on the board of directors 
of the Bureau to acquire an understanding 
of the agency’s province of authority. 
Problems in unmarried motherhood, family 
composition, illness, marital conflict, and 
the need for homemaker service are en- 
countered in industry by the health service, 
and the employees are referred to the 
Bureau for aid. The medical director and 
the caseworker work jointly in an effort to 
re-establish family unity. The guidance 
personnel of the schools, aware of problems 
in the home, as reflected by behavioral 
change in the child, call upon the indus- 
trial health department when contact with 
the parents has been unsuccessful, for the 
physician at work can effect this contact 
with the employed parent; between them 
they bring the problem to light for solu- 
tion. Likewise, when impaired job per- 
formance is encountered, the school guid- 
ance department will be questioned as to 
the reflection on the child of the parent’s 
difficulties. The problem at school is also 
one at work, and only through a mutual 

ffort can a_ successful, bilateral job 
and school adjustment be _ obtained. 
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The clergy, when faced with difficulties 
among its parishioners, will seek the aid of 
the counseling service offered by industry. 
Likewise, when affiliation with or the re- 
joining of the church is believed of thera- 
peutic value, the pastor’s aid will be sought 
in getting the individual back to the fold. 
A close working arrangement with Alco- 
holics Anonymous has proved effective in 
saving certain individuals from dismissal 
from their jobs. A most gratifying com- 
munity activity has been the inter-agency 
work between the industrial physician and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Applicants for employment with a limita- 
tion of capacities are referred to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation if remediable 
defects are the cause for disqualification; 
the necessary medical, surgical, or psy- 
chiatric care is initiated so that full em- 
ployment of the individual can be obtained. 
In like manner, if an employee is occupa- 
tionally static, with no advancement in view 
because of a physical or emotional defect, 
care will be undertaken in order to allow 
job progression or improvement. 

These are but examples of inter-agency 
work. Other mutual efforts are seen be- 
tween medicine in industry and the Tuber- 
culosis Association, the Cancer Society, the 
Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, and the individual physi- 
cians, Clinics, and Department of Public 
Health. We must think of the individual 
worker not only as a member of an indus- 
trial team, but as a part of the family unit, 
and as a contributor of talents and skills 
to the municipality. An imbalance in his 
effective functioning, a lack of articulation 
of all his skills, forecasts a disturbance in 
adjustment, with implied effects on the 
family “oneness,” on the community 
through the loss of his contribution both 
now and also in the future when his de- 
pendency will increase inversely to his use- 
fulness as a citizen. 


The Unmet Needs 


The problems of care for persons at the 
age extremes impress all who are inter- 
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ested in making living a fuller procedure 
of greater return to the individual. Im- 
proved day nursery facilities and a well- 
rounded recreation program for the aged 
are as yet unplanned in many cities. The 
problem of medical care for the mentally 
ill and for those suffering from illnesses of 
long duration has been but partially 
solved. Juvenile delinquency, marital dis- 
harmony, the unending struggle of the 
deserted working mother, the attempts of 
adult sons and daughters to maintain the 
soundness of their own homes and care 
for enfeebled parents—all present situa- 
tions with a two-sided reflection onto in- 
dustry and society. The former must 
become aware of its responsibilities to the 
latter through employment of the physically 
impaired, through full utilization of the 
woman worker, the older worker, and even 
the pregnant woman. Through the bene- 
fit plans offered by industry, life’s emer- 
gency situations should be met with greater 
security, and less disruption of the continu- 
ous scheme of employment will ensue. 

Little has been demonstrated herein of 
the direct effect of illness on the societal 
group. A great deal has been shown of 
what is important to the working man in 
his reaction to home and work stresses. 
There is no independence of family and 
industrial problems, but there is a very 
close interrelationship between emotional 
upsets at home and on the job, for a lack 
of adjustment will be followed by economic 
loss, family breakage, interrupted schooling 
of the young, and, of greatest importance, 
misdirected guidance of the second gen- 
eration. All of us who work daily with 
the distressed individual must set our 
sights toward the complete socio-psycho- 
biological unification of the wage earner; 
in this way, and in this way only, can we 
hope to attain for each individual the 
security, the mental health, the under- 
standing, and the tolerance needed for 
eventual creation of the one world that 
will see peace and the productive inter- 
change of cultures among the global 
peoples. 

















Foster Home Placement of Refugee Children 


Ella Zwerdling and Grace Polansky 


Miss Zwerdling is Supervisor of the Children’s Department and Miss Polansky is Caseworker in 
Charge of Home Finding in the Jewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit, Michigan. 


MANY REFUGEE CHILDREN who have 
proved themselves able to get along ade- 
quately in other respects have trouble in a 
foster home. Because these children have 
been hampered by a lack of opportunity to 
work out satisfactory family relationships 
in the past, their disturbances now are most 
likely to be in the area of adjustment to 
family living. An examination of the 
placement experiences of thirty-eight refu- 
gee children resettled in Detroit from 1946 
through 1948 throws light on some of the 
factors affecting home placements and may 
be helpful to other child placement workers 
who are undertaking to find homes for 
these newcomers. Dr. Editha Sterba, psy- 
chiatric consultant for the agency, has 
worked closely with staff in discussing the 
needs of these children! and in planning 
for their care. 

The children placed by our agency came 
to the United States under the auspices of 
the European Jewish Children’s Aid, which 
is affliated with the United States Commit- 
tee for the Care of European Children. 
The corporate affidavit given by the United 
States Committee enables the children to 
meet the immigration requirements for 
entry into our country, and pledges the 
co-operating placement agencies to full re- 
sponsibility for their care and well-being 
until they reach the age of 21 years. The 
children who are admitted under this plan 
must be full orphans. Occasionally two or 
more siblings come together; usually there 
are no other family ties. 

Before making this study of this group 
of children entrusted to our care, we al- 
ready knew that we would find some differ- 
ences between their problems and those of 
local children who are placed in foster 
homes. First, these youngsters are foreign- 

1 See “Emotional Problems of Displaced Chil- 


dren” by Editha Sterba, JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsE- 
Work, May, 1949, P. 175- 


ers who are faced with all the difficulties 
involved in the process of being assimilated 
into a strange culture. Second, they are 
without close family ties; a few have Amer- 
ican relatives but they are persons the chil- 
dren have never seen before. Usually, 
children in placement have one or both 
parents, or, failing this, some close relative 
with whom they have had a relationship 
prior to placement, and to whom they may 
return after placement is discontinued. 
Third, refugee children have had no con- 
sistent “upbringing.” Confined as_ they 
were in Nazi labor camps for several vitally 
important years, their social and moral 
education was seriously disrupted. Even 
the most neglected local child has had the 
advantage of family, school, church, and 
other aspects of organized community liv- 
ing in his background. Fourth, all the 
European newcomers have survived various 
traumatic experiences which were so drastic 
and unprecedented that we are still unable 
to gauge their full effect. Few of our local 
children come to us with as disturbing a 
history. And, finally, refugee children are 
in late adolescence, whereas the usual foster 
child is placed at a much earlier age. 

The staff of our agency undertook to ex- 
change and pool information in order to 
overcome the handicap created by our lim- 
ited knowledge of these children. In plan- 
ning our study, we concluded that it was 
desirable to supplement the written case 
material with specific information secured 
by means of a questionnaire filled in by the 
worker responsible for each child. This 
report, therefore, may be considered a re- 
flection of the viewpoint of the total staff. 

The group studied was made up of 
twenty-five boys and thirteen girls whose 
ages ranged from 15 to 21 years. The 
majority were 19. Most of the children 
were Polish but there were also a few 
Czechs, Hungarians, and Rumanians. 
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There were five pairs of siblings who have 
continuously been placed together. All the 
youngsters had been in the United States 
six months or longer, but most of them 
had been here less than two years. 

When they first arrived in the United 
States, the children were housed in a recep- 
tion center in New York City pending their 
resettlement in various cities. The average 
waiting time for the Detroit group was one 
month or less. None of our boys and girls 
remained there longer than six months. 
However, two of our group had previously 
failed to make an adjustment when reset- 
tled in another community. At the recep- 
tion center, close observation of the chil- 
dren was maintained. A full report of 
these observations, plus factual Uata_re- 
garding background and health, was then 
sent to the city of resettlement. In about 
twenty cases, the workers found these re- 
ports particularly helpful in planning for 
placement. In most instances, a descrip- 
tion of the personality and behavior of the 
child was found most useful, whereas the 
other information given was not considered 
so important in home finding. All the 
workers expressed a desire for more details 
regarding the emotional make-up of the 
children, but undoubtedly their short stay 
in the reception center precluded this. It 
was recognized, however, that it would be 
impractical to delay resettlement for the 
purpose of making a more intensive diag- 
nostic study. 


Selection and Use of Homes 


In undertaking the selection of foster 
homes for the refugee children, we found 
it necessary to review our own limitations. 
We rarely have a backlog of foster homes 
from which to choose. Like many other 
placement agencies, we are always in the 
position of “scraping the bottom of the bar- 
rel.” Furthermore, with these children, we 
did not have much time for deliberations; 
it is considered best for the child for him 
to proceed as quickly as possible from the 
reception center to the city of his choice. 
It was often necessary to place a child in a 
home on a temporary basis until a second 
and more permanent foster home could be 
found. Although these defects in our pro- 
gram were a handicap and we have had to 
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make constant efforts to improve the situa- 
tion, we had to operate within the frame- 
work of reality. 

Of the fifty-two homes used for the group 
of thirty-eight boys and girls, a choice of 
homes was available in only fifteen in- 
stances. Twenty homes of relatives were 
used. 

The use of relatives’ homes presented 
another problem of limitations. When a 
relative had acted as sponsor to a child 
the home was rarely rejected except where 
a lack of space or some other objective diff- 
culty was found. Negative psychological 
factors, though recognized by the workers, 
did not affect the decision to use the home 
since there were important reasons to ac- 
cept a relative’s home if at all feasible. 
Despite the agency’s responsibility under 
the corporate affidavit, the relatives were 
often unwilling to permit more than a cur- 
sory examination of themselves or their 
home. It was difficult to engage their co- 
operation in a complete study because they 
quite naturally felt that they had a better 
right to plan for the child than an agency. 
Of the twenty homes of relatives used, only 
one had a foster home study comparable to 
that used for homes of non-relatives. The 
workers actually disapproved of twelve of 
the homes but had to permit their use be- 
cause of pressure from the child and the 
relative. In every instance where a rela- 
tive offered his home, the child was 
determined to live there and would accept 
no alternative plan. In several cases, sacri- 
fices to physical comfort were encountered 
by children’s moving in with relatives who 
were overcrowded or had low incomes. 
Family ties seemed to have intensive mean- 
ing for the children even though there was 
no personal relationship with the relatives 
prior to their entry into the United States. 
Only four of the twenty families assumed 
full financial responsibility for the children 
who lived with them; the rest took varying 
amounts of partial responsibility or none 
at all. 

Fifteen of the children placed in rela- 
tives’ homes were described as making a 
poor adjustment. Nine of them had to 
move, and it was found that three young- 
sters who went to live with a second set of 
relatives fared no better. The general 
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opinion of the workers was that, in addition 
to other problems encountered in a few of 
the relatives’ homes, the expectations on 
both sides in nearly all of them were too 
high. With the relatives, responsibility for 
“rearing” and “educating” the child so that 
his behavior would be a reflection of their 
standards in the community was more 
deeply felt than with non-relatives. ‘There 
was also a greater demand for affection and 
appreciation from the youngster. With the 
child, the identifications and the disparities 
in relation to his own parents’ home seemed 
stronger. Any emotional deprivations he 
had to meet seemed unjustifiable in the 
light of his idealization of his parents and 
his need to have his relatives become 
“parents” on this idealized level. 

The basis for selection of foster homes 
among non-relatives was, of course, mainly 
to meet the needs of the particular child 
involved. Yet this was possible in only 
eleven cases. Nine homes had to be used 
as a temporary expedient, and in ten in- 
stances our choice was hampered by the 
child’s need to be placed together with 
siblings or friends. The workers saw both 
strengths and weaknesses in the homes se- 
lected. Of the strengths mentioned, 
“warmth,” “understanding of adolescents,” 
and “interest in refugees” were the largest 
factors. Other strong points were “flexibil- 
ity,” “cultural identification,” “similar re- 
ligious observance,” “tolerance of symptom 
behavior,” “strong interest and_participa- 
tion on the part of the foster father,” and 
“ability to co-operate well with the agency.” 
The workers considered the weaknesses in 
some of the homes to be “a controlling or 
authoritative foster parent,” “reluctance to 
accept agency supervision” (in the case of 
relatives), “lack of understanding of dif- 
ferences in cultural values,” “inability to 
demonstrate affection,” “too high stand- 
ards,” and “foster father or foster siblings 
less adequate than foster mother.” 

Examining the movement of the children 
in placement against the background of 
these homes, we find that nineteen of them 
have remained in one foster home. (These 
figures include children placed with rela- 
tives). Six of these have been in the first 
home in which they were placed for longer 
than a year, ten have remained more than 
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six months, and three a shorter time. These 
nineteen are exactly half of the children 
in placement, but the score can be ques- 
tioned in view of the short duration of 
some of the children’s residence. Thirteen 
of the children have had two placements 
varying in length from one and one-half 
years to three months. Four children have 
been moved into three different homes in 
the past two years, and two others have had 
four placements each. 

Reasons given for removal from the 
various homes have been classified under: 
(1) foster family’s dissatisfactions, (2) 
child’s dissatisfactions, (3) worker’s dissatis- 
factions, and (4) extraneous factors such as 
“foster family moved out of town.” In 
nearly every situation of removal—except, 
of course, in the fourth classification—the 
dissatisfactions included all three—family, 
child, and worker. However, the actual 
reasons given by each were different. The 
bulk of the family complaints centered 
around irritating social and personal habits 
of the child, and lack of affectional re- 
sponse. Some children also. were consid- 
ered to be demanding, overdependent, or 
too expensive to keep at present board rates 
($15 to $20 per week depending upon the 
age of the child). By far the chief com- 
plaint of the children was that they “felt 
unwanted,” although many of them also 
resented the foster parents’ authority. In 
a few cases there was friction with foster 
siblings. The worker’s evaluation of these 
homes varied greatly. In about a third of 
the cases, the worker found the foster par- 
ents generally adequate but unable to cope 
with the emotional difficulties of the young- 
sters placed with them. Authoritativeness, 
lack of sufficient flexibility, and inability 
to satisfy the child’s affectional needs were 
other criticisms. 

As a result of moving into another home, 
fifteen of the children showed that their 
experiences in their previous placement 
contributed to their growth in ability to 
adjust. Seven of the children used the 
next home more constructively, while six 
showed greater awareness of their own 
problems which resulted in a desire to use 
the caseworker’s help. Two children found 
that they preferred independent living in a 
rooming house, and made a better adjust- 
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ment after such an arrangement was made. 
Probably the painful fact of failure in 
placement was not always a negative thing. 
As with local children, sometimes more 
than one home had to be tried before the 
child could settle down to the reality as- 
pects of living with a strange foster family. 
The question then arose as to whether a 
receiving home for refugee children should 
not also be used. It would be interesting 
to know how effective this has been with 
the agencies using this type of program. 


Relationships with Foster Families 

Our attempts to classify the workers’ 
evaluations of the children’s relationships 
with foster parents were not successful be- 
cause the responses to this part of the ques- 
tionnaire were extremely individualized. 
Examples of some of the statements made 
are: 


Harry G: He became part of the family very 
quickly. He accepted its good and bad points as a 
part of himself. He identified with the whole 
family very closely. The foster parents (relatives) 
felt that he was intellectually limited, stubborn, 
and clumsy, but they liked him and treated him 
as their own child. They were free to tell him 
when they were angry and they accorded him the 
same freedom. 

Sam W: The foster parents did not really like 
him, but they tolerated him. He expected more 
affection from the foster parents than anyone could 
give him. He was jealous and possessive and 
wanted the care and privileges of a small child. 
His demands for attention wore out the foster 
parents and alienated them. 

Bill and Joe K (two brothers placed in home of 
relatives): Bill was very well accepted at first but 
when he began to rebel against the foster parents’ 
authority they rejected him in favor of his brother. 
Finally he gave in to their demands and was again 
accepted as a “good boy.” Bill thought of leaving 
the home but guilt on the part of the foster parents 
and himself prevented the separation, which might 
have been healthy. Joe, on the other hand, had a 
strong desire to gain acceptance by conforming to 
the family’s wishes. He was timid and passive and 
invited sympathy. He compensated in this way for 
his brother’s more attractive appearance and 
personality. 

Fae L: She wanted mothering if it did not inter- 
fere too much with her wishes. She resented any 
attempts at control or suggestions. The relation- 
ship toward the foster mother was superficial and 
involved unreal expectations. The foster mother 
felt some warmth toward her but rejected many 
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aspects of her personality and behavior. There 
was no foster father. 


Relationships with foster siblings did 
not constitute a serious problem. Most of 
the refugee children actually enjoyed con- 
tact with pre-school foster siblings. Chil- 
dren near their own age were sometimes 
accepted as companions, but more often 
there was a friendliness but no closeness. 
Foster siblings older than themselves would 
often be emulated and admired. Sometimes 
their authority was respected more than 
that of the foster parents. 

In each of twenty-one of the foster homes, 
two refugee children were placed together 
(including five sets of siblings). In nine 
instances this worked out well, while in 
nine others the children’s adjustment to 
each other was poor. In three homes the 
children had a rather indifferent relation- 
ship, not close, but involving no open fric- 
tion. Some children asked specifically to 
be replaced alone. On the other hand, 
occasionally two friends have asked to be 
allowed to live together. This has not 
often worked out well. For example: 

Eddie and George, two boys who had to be 
moved into three different homes, got on together 
in a rather unhealthy way. Eddie dominated George 
and urged him to rebel against the foster parents 
so that George lost out on the parental satisfactions 
which he needed and actively sought. 

Ralph was resettled in Detroit with relatives. 
As soon as he arrived he began to persuade his 
cousins to accept his close friend, Jerry, in their 
home. These two boys had been together in con- 
centration and displaced persons camps and had 
resolved never to be separated. After Jerry’s arrival 
everything went well in the home for a short 
time. Jerry was most grateful for his acceptance 
by his friend’s relatives and went out of his way 
to ingratiate himself with them. Ralph's behavior 
seemed to suffer by contrast. Soon an extreme 
rivalry sprang up between the boys which was 
culminated in a physical attack on Jerry by his 
friend Ralph. Jerry felt too guilty to fight back 
and demanded immediate “emergency placement” 
in another home. 


Apparently, competition for parental 
affection even at this late age can have a 
serious effect on personal relationships. 
This is found to be true, also, but in a less 
dramatic way, where siblings are placed 
together. The caseworkers have observed 
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some maneuvering for position in the fam- 
ily, with the older sibling usually assuming 
a dominating attitude toward the younger. 

The fact that family relationships are 
more important than “accommodations” 
seeins to negate the concept sometimes 
advanced that these adolescents, who have 
had to live independently, no longer wish 
to develop close ties with a family and 
prefer more impersonal arrangements. 
When queried regarding the type of place- 
ment they desired, twenty of the children 
wanted to live with relatives, twelve wanted 
homes with cultural and religious prac- 
tices similar to those in their own homes, 
eight wished to live near or with close 
friends, six asked for a small foster family 
or no other foster children, and four speci- 
fied “a close family life.” Later, our 
examination of complaints of the children 
placed revealed very few dissatisfactions 
outside the realm of relationships. ‘Thirty- 
two of the children had absolutely no com- 
plaint about the home itself, while the re- 
maining six found fault with food, neigh- 
borhood, and cultural patterns. 


Foster Home Adjustment as Related to 
General Adjustment 


Except in three homes (from which the 
children were later removed) the workers 
observed excellent physical care of the 
children. Where the children had physical 
disorders or psychosomatic complaints, 
these were handled adequately by the foster 
parents who co-operated well with the 
agency’s medical program. Apparently the 
foster parents could sympathize and give 
love and care when health was concerned, 
possibly because they had some expectation 
of physical disability in these children as a 
result of their experiences. They could 
take real pride in “building up” a refugee 
youngster’s health. 

Foster parents were also usually con- 
cerned and helpful in the Americanization 
of the children. Twenty-five of the children 
progressed fairly well in this respect. The 
workers felt that the children’s drive for 
Americanization was not necessarily closely 
related to the attitude of the foster parents. 
Several of the children outstripped the 
Americanization of their old world rela- 
tives. Children who had serious emotional 
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disturbances remained retarded the longest. 
Insecurity made them cling to foster fami- 
lies and egrlier values. Emotional de- 
pendence was certainly a factor if the foster 
family played into this. 

The social adjustment of the children 
also did not seem to be too dependent on 
encouragement from the foster parents. 
European children clung together, and 
those who ventured outside the group 
tended to acquire their American friends 
independently. Some family recreation was 
usually offered, but this in itself did not 
seem an important outlet. About half of 
the children refused to participate in family 
get-togethers, but when this was not offered 
they were resentful. 

An attempt was always made to meet the 
children’s religious preference in foster 
home placements. There was some conflict 
over religion in nine of the homes. ‘Two 
brothers who lived with relatives ran into 
difficulties because they felt that, as part 
of being American, religion was unim- 
portant. The relatives felt strongly other- 
wise. A girl who wanted a non-orthodox 
home found she liked a family that engaged 
in some religious practices, and another 
child maintained his own strict observance 
even though he lived with relatives who 
were not religious. Three of the children 
placed in orthodox homes complained that 
the family’s observance was not. strict 
enough. 

Use of money was often a problem for 
the children and this was reflected in the 
foster homes, with some complaints on both 
sides. The workers reported that fourteen 
children adjusted quickly to budgetary 
limitations and handled their own or the 
agency’s money well. Difficulties with 
money carried over into the foster home in 
the form of resistance to paying board when 
a youngster began to earn his own money, 
and this was particularly accentuated when 
the child lived with relatives. Foster par- 
ents complained about demandingness of 
children, stinginess with their own savings, 
and secretiveness about earnings. It was 
found in several cases that moving to a new 
home improved the adjustment of children 
in this respect; they accepted money limi- 
tations more realistically. ‘The agency as 
a source of supply seemed to affect the reac- 
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tions of both foster parents and children. 
Some foster parents identified with the 
children (being dissatisfied themselves with 
the board rate) and encouraged them to 
make demands on the agency. Others 
identified with the agency and reported 
sources of income or suspected income 
which the child had been unwilling to 
reveal. It was the workers’ experience that 
a good many children who had problems 
of dependency and about the unrealistic 
use of money, became more stable when 
they began earning their own full mainte- 
nance. Apparently, receiving money from 
the agency or relatives tied in with their 
dependency problems. 

Asked to evaluate each child’s general 
ability to mobilize his personality in deal- 
ing with his environment, the workers indi- 
cated that fourteen of the children who 
remained in one foster home could be rated 
as having “good” ability, five as “poor,” 
and two as “qualified’’ (that is, good in 
some areas and poor in others). Of the 
children who lived in more than one foster 
home, only three were considered to have 
“good” ability, seven were rated as “poor,” 
and four were “qualified.” In two cases, 
improvement was rated when the child 
moved. Workers stated that in more than 
half of the cases, adjustments of the chil- 
dren outside of the home were on the same 
level as in the foster home. In twelve of 
the homes used, the adjustment of the child 
was better in the home, and in seventeen 
of the homes the adjustment of the child 
was better on the outside. 

Counting all the placements used, the 
workers considered twenty-six to be “good 
adjustments” and an equal number to be 
“bad adjustments.” Fourteen of the “good 
adjustments” seemed due to adequate 
matching of foster parents and children, 
four to exceptionally good foster parents, 
and three to exceptionally adaptable chil- 
dren. With the “poor adjustments,” eight 
were related to a poor choice of home, 
seven to the child’s problems, and eleven 
to both. 


Conclusion 


The most significant finding of our in- 
formal survey is the fact that 50 per cent 
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of our placements were unsatisfactory. ‘he 
chief complaint of the children was that 
they felt “unwanted.” The foster parents 
found the children irritating, demanding, 
and lacking in affectional response. Greater 
understanding of how the refugee children 
react should help us to forestall some of the 
difficulties we previously encountered. It is 
apparent that both children and foster par- 
ents expect too much of each other. In view 
of this, intensive preparation of each for 
the various disappointments which may be 
encountered should become a matter of 
consistent practice. Our psychiatric con- 
sultant has pointed out that, once set free 
in our environment, the children have their 
first Opportunity to complain about frus- 
tration. These complaints are as much 
related to past frustrations as to present 
ones. This, together with the habit of 
testing parental authority and at the same 
time asking for love on a childish level, 
evokes exasperation on the part of foster 
parents. An intensive search must be made 
for foster homes where such behavior is 
tolerated and accepted. Possibly, small 
reception or study homes with semi-trained 
personnel should be introduced into gen- 
eral use so that the impact of placement 
can be softened. Considerably more inter- 
pretative work with relatives of the chil- 
dren, and, possibly, more insistence on close 
supervision of relatives’ homes will proba- 
bly have to be attempted, since the use of 
such homes cannot be ruled out realistically. 

Despite the difficulties that must be over- 
come in this type of placement, it is our 
conviction that supervised foster homes for 
refugee children are better in the long run 
than boarding houses or institutions. Be- 
cause disturbed family relationships seem 
inherent in refugee children, a close obser- 
vation of the child’s activity in a foster 
home can help us to evaluate his ability to 
free himself from neurotic ties to the past. 
The foster home provides a proving ground 
where he can work out his problems in 
order to achieve the adjustments necessary 
to mature adult living. A carefully selected, 
good foster home can have a therapeutic 
effect on the refugee child’s struggles to 
achieve this goal. 
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Placement for Adoption—A Total Separation? 
Emily Mitchell Wires 


Mrs. Wires is Supervisor of Foster Homes in the Department of Family and Child Welfare, 
Department of Public Welfare, Westchester County, New York. 


MUCH HAS BEEN LEARNED in recent years 
and been made available in casework liter- 
ature about the disturbing effect upon a 
child of separation from persons and places 
to which he has become attached. There 
are the studies made by Anna Freud and 
Dorothy Burlingham of English children 
separated from their parents and homes by 
reason of the war, and the studies reported 
by Margaret Ribble, showing the results of 
separation as no less disastrous to the infant 
than to the older child, and, in the case of 
both younger and older children, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons for the separation. For 
the infant, the possible physical conse- 
quences of the resulting emotional dis- 
turbance engendered by separation may, in 
extreme instances, even threaten his exist- 
ence. For the older child, separation from 
affectional ties nearly always holds an ele- 
ment of blame for himself, of badness and 
punishment therefor, as well as an element 
of desertion and failure on the part of the 
persons from whom he is being separated. 

This knowledge of the effect of separa- 
tion on the child has been incorporated in 
some degree into casework practice by 
child-placing agencies in bringing about 
better foster home placement. We have ap- 
plicd it by reserving foster care for only 
those children for whom our best skills 
leave no alternative, and by rendering the 
separation as free from hurt to the child 
as possible. In accomplishing the latter 
aim, we have recognized that the manner 
in which the separation takes place is of 
greatest psychological import to the child 
and that it should include preserving con- 
structively for him in the new life as much 
of the old as possible. It is not so much 
the fact of change itself which works havoc 
with a child’s sense of certainty and security 
as it is the degree to which it disrupts the 
continuity of his life, the flow and related- 
ness of his memories, and his tangible asso- 


ciations with his past. For the evacuated 
child the continuing family ties—in the 
shape of frequent visits, letters, and gifts 
from the parents and relatives, the reten- 
tion of customary routines, of favorite toys, 
of pictures and mementos of home and 
family—were of outstanding value in les- 
sening the ill effects of separation and in 
making available for his use the positive 
values of placement. For the placed child 
they are equally meaningful. In former 
years visits by parents were not allowed in 
the first weeks following placement, with 
the idea of first giving the child a chance to 
“settle down” in his foster home; subse- 
quent visits were often regarded as upset- 
ting to the child and a nuisance to the 
worker and foster parents, and were there- 
fore often indirectly or openly discouraged. 
In most child-placing agencies all this has 
been changed. Recognizing the value and 
the meaning of the parent to the child, we 
are challenged to use our skills to see that 
these are, whenever possible and to the 
greatest extent possible, preserved for the 
child by giving the parent not only an 
active part in the separation but often in 
the actual placement itself. He participates 
by going with the worker and child to the 
new home, and not so much yielding up his 
parental right as using it in meeting the 
foster parents, transferring the child to 
their care, and seeing him established as a 
part of their family. 

How about the adoption placement? Do 
the psychological facts regarding separation 
have application here, too? Do we, or 
should we attempt, for the child being 
adopted, the preservation of his past? Or 
should the separation be, or must it of 
necessity always be, total and final? In 
practice it is usually just that. True, the 
worker is present with the child as he moves 
from the foster home to the adoption home, 
and all that can be of value to him in the 
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worker's presence before and during the 
transition is generally utilized in helping 
him to leave the old and pass on into the 
new. ‘Toys, other meaningful objects, and 
daily routines are preserved for him as 
much as possible. But of persons formerly 
near and dear, his deprivation generally is 
complete, abrupt, and final. Is such a total 
separation necessary? Does it not involve 
the loss of some values which we might like 
and sometimes be able to preserve for the 
child? 

The following case material concerns the 
adoption placement of a little boy.! Born 
August 9, 1945, Robert had been placed 
from the hospital with a foster mother, a 
widow with several children and an income 
only just sufficient for their support. The 
foster mother understood that the baby’s 
placement was to be only until it was deter- 
mined whether his mother could make 
plans for his care or would release him for 
adoption. It was not until Robert was 
nearly 3 years old, however, that he was sur- 
rendered and an adoption home selected. 

The adoptive parents gave many evi- 
dences of their ability to fill the role of 
parents to Robert.» The plan for his place- 
ment was in the meantime developed by the 
worker to include not only the foster 
mother’s aid in preparing the child psycho- 
logically for his move to the new home and 
new parents but, because of Robert's hav- 
ing been in this foster home for this im- 
portant and considerable part of his life, 
and because of his strong attachment to the 
foster family and theirs to him, also to 
include the foster mother’s actually going 
with the child and the worker for the ini- 
tial visit to the adoption home. In a pre- 
paratory interview with the adoptive 
mother, the worker described this plan and 
solicited the adoptive mother’s understand- 
ing and co-operation: 

I told something of Robert’s foster home situa- 
tion, explaining that he had been in this home 
since he was a baby and that the foster mother, 
Mrs. W, and her two daughters were very much 
attached to him and that he had been showered 
there with attention to the point where he was 
probably a bit spoiled. I explained, too, that the 
foster mother understood that Robert had been 


1 This case was handled by Isabel Romm, case- 
worker, under the supervision of the writer. 
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surrendered and that we would be planning for an 
adoptive placement and that she loved Robert 
enough to want him to have the security of a 
family of his own, even though the separation would 
be difficult for her. I explained that the foster 
family’s home was quite isolated and that the foster 
mother was a widow with few contacts aside from 
her immediate family, so that Robert had not had 
much experience in meeting new people and tended 
to be quite shy, clinging to the foster mother. He 
usually warmed up to strangers after a period of 
becoming accustomed to them, but was extremely 
fearful of going anywhere without the _ foster 
mother. She had always accompanied him when 
he needed to go to clinic or anywhere else. 
Because of all this I had discussed in general terms 
the problem of replacement with the foster mother, 
even though we had no specific adoptive home in 
mind. We had both agreed that perhaps we could 
introduce Robert gradually into the new foster 
family, as we were sure that he would be tearful 
and upset if he were suddenly uprooted. Also, 
because of Mrs. W’s understanding and her real 
wish for an adoptive placement to succeed, we 
believed we could follow a plan whereby she could 
come with him to the adoptive home and so give 
him the security of being introduced to it by some- 
one he really trusted. 

The adoptive mother, Mrs. C, rather resisted this 
whole plan on two accounts. In the first place she 
did not believe that the change would be nearly as 
difficult as I was anticipating, even in the face of the 
She had had so much 
her whole 


situation as I described it. 
experience with little children and 
family was so accustomed to making them feel at 
home. She felt Robert would very quickly acdjust 
but it would be much better to “make a clean 
break quickly.” I pointed out that much experi- 
ence has proved that it is false to assume that 
children forget things because they cease to talk 
about them, and that a good deal of emotional 
harm could be done by an experience that would 
violate so seriously all a child’s attachments and 
feeling toward those he had always regarded as his 
family. Mrs. C was not unaware of this and agreed 
that one could not expect a child to forget those 
with whom he had lived so happily for so long, but 
she still felt his new associations would be more 
quickly supplanted by dealing more boldly with the 
situation; however, in her great desire to please 
me and to secure the baby, she expressed a willing- 
ness to go along with any plan that I thought best. 
She brought up a second point, however, in which 
she identified very closely with the foster mother, 
because of her experience with a little girl whom 
she had cared for. She felt my plan would subject 
Mrs. W to a rather cruel experience. She did not 
mean that all contacts should forever be cut off, 
and she expressed a wish that the little girl men- 
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tioned before would always remember her and her 
family fondly, so she could certainly understand 
Mrs. W’s wish that Robert would remember her 
fondly too. But she did think it would be asking 
too much of the foster mother to expect her 
wholeheartedly to create an atmosphere in which 
the replacement would be kept inviting to Robert 
over a long period of time. 

When it was agreed that Mrs. W and I would 
come together with Robert, that we would sce 
how the situation developed in regard to further 
procedures, Mrs. C and her two daughters with 
some relief brushed this whole discussion aside with 
an eager inquiry as to what Robert looked like, 
and what he was like. I described his appearance 
to them and said he was an active, bright little 
boy, quick, playful, full of ideas and questions. 
I told them, too, that there had been some health 
difficulty and that he still had a condition which I 
wanted to discuss with them very fully. I spoke 
of the attacks which had been variously described 
as bronchitis and asthma or a combination of the 
two, and described them and their effects on Robert. 
Mrs. C and the girls exchanged glances and together 
they exclaimed that it was exactly like the illness 
from which one of the girls had suffered for many 
of her early years. Mrs. C stated that she knew 
just how to take care of this and was in no way 
discouraged by my description of the seriousness 
of some of the attacks. 

As I went on to talk about Robert and answer 
their questions, Mrs. C expressed the attitude of 
all of them when she said, “Will we be in our 
glory when he’s here!” They made all sorts of 
plans to make him feel at home including inviting 
several of the children in the neighborhood in for 
little parties. I explained that Robert was not 
used to too much of this sort of experience, and as 
a matter of fact had not played very much with 
youngsters of his age. We talked on further about 
Robert and his special characteristics and they 
asked many questions, but persisted in assuring me 
that the whole situation would work out much 
more easily than I seemed to feel it would. 


About a week later the worker visited the 
foster mother to tell her that an adoptive 
home was now available for Robert and to 
outline with her the manner in which she 
hoped to carry out his transfer and the part 
she wished the foster mother to play: 


Visit to Mrs. W. On the telephone I had told 
Mrs. W that I had something rather important to 
discuss with her. When I now revealed that we had 
an adoptive family in mind for Robert, she smiled 
rather sadly and said she had somehow felt that 
this was just what I was coming to say. She shed 
a few tears and explained that of course I would 
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understand how she felt about parting from him; 
but she assured me that this was what she was 
wanting for him and she had steeled herself 
to expect it. She explained further that she was 
expecting her family to come to visit from Cali- 
fornia and that she would be quite busy over the 
summer months so that she would be distracted 
from her grief at the parting. I told her how 
pleased we were with the care she had given Robert 
in the face of the difficulties with the asthma and 
we hoped in the future she would again take 
another baby and give him as good a start as she 
had given Robert. She assured me that in the 
fall, when her family had returned to the coast, 
she would like very much to take another baby 
for us. 

Robert was outside playing and looking sun- 
tanned and well. I played with him and pulled 
him in his wagon for awhile and he became very 
playful and friendly. However, when I asked him 
if he would like to come for a little ride with me, 
he flatly refused and would not even hear of any 
plan to go for a ride at some future time, but 
when we discussed the possibility of going for a 
ride with his mommy, he was quite pleased and 
eager and we made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing day. 

I had spoken to Mrs. W of the need for prepar- 
ing Robert in some way that would not leave him 
confused or resentful at being replaced. She said 
he had heard them discuss the relatives coming 
from California and possible plans for the W’s to 
go with them when they returned. She thought 
she could place it on this basis and I suggested 
that she speak of the fact that she wanted him to 
have another new mommy who would love him 
and take good care of him just as she had done. 
Mrs. W became very much more emotional about 
this than I had expected, and wondered if we 
could not go ahead with this plan as quickly as 
possible. I thought that perhaps the next day 
we could go for a short visit to the C’s just so that 
Robert would spend a few hours there to become 
familiar with the family. 


In the meantime the adoptive mother 
was seen and an appointment made for the 
worker to bring Robert and his foster 
mother for this visit: 

I picked up Mrs. W and Robert, both of them 
all dressed up for their visit. Robert proudly 
showed me how his white shoes had been all 
cleaned to go to visit a nice new mommy. He 
seemed a little questioning about the whole venture 
but was willing to go for the ride and we spoke 
of the visit with so much enthusiasm that he began 
to look forward to it, too. On the way to the home 
he became very thirsty. Mrs. W suggested that 
when we came to the new mommy’s home, she 
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would give him a nice drink of water. For the rest 
of the drive he kept harping on this subject. 

When we arrived at the C’s home, Robert began 
to hang back a little and we did not ask him to go 
in but slowly walked ahead and he, of course, ran to 
catch up with us. Mrs. C and one daughter were 
at home and their faces lit up when they saw 
Robert; his appearance obviously delighted them. 
They greeted him very quietly and he hung back 
with a questioning, serious face. We sat down to 
talk and he immediately asked for a glass of water 
with this same slightly frowning expression. Mrs. 
C brought him a glass, knelt down as she gave it to 
him, and put her arm around him. He did not 
resist her. We proceeded to talk and Robert 
began to explore the house. The family’s cat 
came in and this provided a great deal of dis- 
traction as Robert began to play with it boister- 
ously; however, when Mrs. C and her daughter 
attempted to come too close to him, or make too 
much of a fuss over him, he would become shy 
again and withdraw from them. The daughter 
brought him a small ball which he proceeded to 
roll around and then he found a marble with 
which he played with the cat, rolling it for the 
cat to retrieve. He still resisted any particular 
overtures from us and would play in another room 
when any of us came to join him. Finally, from 
one of the back windows, he saw a chicken in the 
back yard and this interested him greatly. Mrs. 
C offered to take him out to see the chicken but 
he wouldn't go; however, when she offered to take 
him another time, he eagerly made arrangements 
to “go tomorrow.” He kept wanting to stay by 
himself and play but when I asked whether he 
wanted to leave, he vigorously shook his head 
and said, “No, not yet.” Mrs. C’s other daughter 
came home with a friend and exclaimed over him 
so heartily that Robert again became more shy 
and withdrawn. When we left him alone again, 
however, he proceeded to play busily with the cat 
and to look out the window and generally explore 
the apartment. He found a box of candy and 
brought it in to Mrs. W, asking if he could have 
a piece. She told him to take it over to the new 
mommy and ask her and Mrs. C offered him the 
candy which he grecdily took. 

Later Mrs. C’s son came in, in a baseball uni- 
form and with a bat and ball, all of which inter- 
ested Robert tremendously. While the rest of us 
remained in one room, the son and Robert made 
very good friends in another room and he and 
Robert made plans for Robert to learn how to 
play baseball. Mrs. C finally got up and showed 
him a room, which would be his, with his own 
bed. Robert still seemed quite puzzled by all 
this and not quite sure what it all meant. While 
he still usually kept at a distance from most of 
us, he seemed to want to explore further this 
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strange situation. He would sometimes come back 
to Mrs. W for reassurance and then go on with 
his various games and exploration. He heard the 
train whistle and Mrs. C explained to him that the 
trains went by quite near the house and offered 
to take him to see them, too. Again, he did not 
want to go at this time but enthusiastically planned 
to go with her “tomorrow.” Finally, it was getting 
quite late, and as we got up to go and Robert still 
hung back, Mrs. C went over to him and again knelt 
by him and asked him whether he would like to 
stay overnight “right now.” ‘To our great surprise 
Robert agreed that he wanted to stay, although he 
looked to Mrs. W for approval. She nodded her 
head and said, “All right, Robert, you stay here and 
have a good time.” We waved goodbye to him 
and Mrs. C and her daughter immediately started 
making other plans with Robert about things that 
they were going to do with him, and told him, 
“Daddy will be home soon and he will be so glad 
to see you.” Robert waved to us, apparently very 
content to stay, although he still had a_ rather 
serious expression on his face. 


A telephone call by the worker to the 
adoptive mother next day elicited a happy 
response. Robert, in spite of the unusual 
and exciting events, had slept quietly the 
night through. The news was relayed by 
the worker to the foster mother who was a 
bit tearful but very glad to know every- 
thing had gone so well. A few days later 
the worker called on the adoptive family 
with Robert’s clothes. Again there were 
expressions of great delight in Robert and 
at the ease with which he seemed to have 
accepted this change. The worker felt that 
there were nevertheless implications for 
Robert which the adoptive mother needed 
to know and with which she would proba- 
bly need help. 


I told her that things had developed so much 
more quickly than I had expected, that I had 
not had an opportunity to discuss with her further 
the meaning of this removal to Robert and the 
way in which we could help him to understand it. 
She showed a good deal of resistance toward open- 
ing the subject with Robert, apparently sure that 
the best way to handle the situation would be to 
ignore it. I pointed out the fears that such a 
procedure might bring to a child regarding the 
seeming disappearance of those whom he had 
loved, his fear of a recurrence of such an event 
again. We talked at great length and although I 
do not believe she was happy about my point of 
view, she acknowledged that it did seem plausible 
and we discussed possible ways of dealing with 
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the problems with Robert. After discussing vari- 
ous alternatives, she thought and I agrecd that 
she would wait for an opportunity that would in 
itself give rise to a natural discussion with the 
child. 


The worker’s next visit nearly a month 
later allowed her not only to note with sur- 
prise Robert’s freedom with her in contrast 
to the suspicion with which he used to re- 
gard her or any other stranger who first 
came to him, but revealed the adoptive 
mother’s beginning acceptance of the 
worker's interpretation to her of the contin- 
uing meaning for Robert of the foster 
family: 

Robert 
which I had led them to expect and according to 
Mrs. C became very comfortable in every aspect 
of the new situation almost immediately. The first 


never showed the fright of strangers 


day he had asked “when his mommy was coming 
back.” Mrs. C seized this as the opportunity she 
needed and explained that his other mommy was 
very well but she had had to go away just as she 
had told him, but he couldn’t go along and of 
course he needed someone to take care of him. 
She wanted someone to take care of him who 
Jloved him and she knew that Mr. and Mrs. C 
and their family would love him very much. She 
ended with, “I’m your new mommy.” She re- 
peated this several times. Robert listened to her 
very seriously, Finally, after a pause, he looked 
up at her with a smile and said, “Oh, mommy.” 
She then proceeded to explain about his daddy 
and his sisters and his brother at great length. 
After this one time Robert never brought the 
subject up again. 

Mrs. C, having relieved herself of the necessity 
of this explanation with Robert, was again very 
resistive toward any mention of his former life to 
him. I told her I understood well why she felt 
this way, although she put it on the basis that she 
was afraid, with all these new relationships to keep 
straight, that Robert would be confused by mention 
of his former foster family. But she agreed now that 
when he had had a little time to become con- 
firmed in his understanding of all these new 
relationships, she would again casually mention the 
former foster family to him in a reassuiing way. 

Although she insisted that Robert had never 
spoken of the W's again, implying that he did 
not think of them, when I reminded her of our 
former discussion about possible fears arising from 
such a situation, she thoughtfully related that 
Robert was unwilling ever to let her out of his 
sight to the extent that she must take him with 
cher wherever she went, J commended her for 
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her insight on seeing the connection between this 
behavior and our discussion. 


The brief space of time within which 
Robert’s placement was accomplished, the 
fact that he went to the adoption home on 
a trial visit and then that he remained 
there—all this may well raise questions 
around the worker’s practice. The subse- 
quent passage of time, though, and Robert's 
continued adjustment seem to have con- 
firmed the soundness of what she did. Fur- 
thermore, examining it again, we find an 
element in it which may explain why this 
little boy’s placement, which the worker 
feared was going to be difficult and trau- 
matic, moved along with surprising accept- 
ance and participation on his part. If, as 
usually happens, a child goes to a new 
mother-person (whether it is from his own 
mother to a foster mother, from one foster 
mother to another, or, as in this case, from 
a foster mother to an adoptive mother) and, 
in going, is cut off completely from the 
former mother, he may not only feel the 
latter has deserted him, but he may also 
feel he has deserted her and that if he 
transfers his affections and allegiance to her 
successor he is indeed disloyal. The pres- 
ence of the foster mother in his visit to the 
adoptive home meant for Robert the op- 
portunity to test and secure from her for 
himself permission to make this transfer, 
and this, we believe, more than any other 
thing, enabled him to come so quickly to 
the decision to stay there. 

These, perhaps, are what would be our 
worst fears around introducing a foster 
mother into the actual replacement or 
adoption home: a fear that the foster 
mother would not really give up the child 
to the new mother, and a fear that the new 
parents would resent her, resent her having 
had the child and resent her continued 
meaning for him. But, difficult though the 
demands on each mother may be, if we de- 
cide that it is much better for the child to 
have it done this way, then should not all 
our skills be mobilized and directed toward 
its successful accomplishment? And do we 
not believe that the foster mother (or adop- 
tive mother) with whom the worker has a 
good relationship and to whom the worker 
can give support in the accomplishment, 
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can do things which under other circum- 
stances she would find impossible? What is 
it that we need on the part of foster parents 
for success in such a venture as has been 
described? It is true that we cannot expect 
foster parents to possess professional skill 
but we can, I think, at least aim at helping 
them achieve a professional attitude toward 
their jobs in a child-placing agency. This 
attitude, however, cannot be expected to 
emerge all at once. It must find its begin- 
nings in our own attitude toward foster 
parents, and must be present throughout 
the home finder’s study, the placement of a 
child, and the worker’s supervision—an at- 
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titude which sees the foster parents as a 
vital part of the agency and which credits 
them with being able to place the child’s 
interests above their own. Surely no less 
should be expected of the adoptive parents, 
and their capacity to do less might very 
well be accepted as proof of their unsuita- 
bility. The degree to which we can hope 
to preserve past ties for the adopted child 
will, of course, vary greatly according to the 
individual circumstances. We can at least 
suggest that the older the child the more 
important it becomes to do as much of it as 
possible. The way in which it can be and 
is done will vary with each situation. 


The Contribution of Vocational Guidance to 
Personal Adjustment 


David Dobson 


The author is Executive Director of the Jewish Vocational Service of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ir HAS LONG BEEN my impression that 
social workers, psychiatrists, and psycholo- 
gists have little real understanding of the 
structure and function of vocational guid- 
ance. Referrals from social agencies and 
private practitioners give evidence of this 
lack of understanding. It is significant also 
that, in the recent national convention of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
where there was much preoccupation with 
the question of personality as it affects oc- 
cupational choice, not one representative 
of the vocational field was included in the 
program. This omission indicates a lack of 
recognition of the contribution of voca- 
tional counseling. I shall attempt in this 
paper to illustrate a few of the dynamics of 
such guidance. 

Vocational guidance is the service per- 
formed in helping an individual to choose 
an appropriate field of work as determined 
by his abilities, interests, and available 
opportunities, to assist him in obtaining 
the training for this work and to aid him 
in obtaining a job in his chosen field and 
to make progress there. To accomplish 
this, the vocational counselor draws upon 
the broad body of knowledge of human 
behavior developed by the fields of psy- 





chiatry, psychology, and casework. Just as 
social casework adopted the findings of 
psychiatry to its sphere of operation, simi- 
larly vocational counseling has profited. 
Before the development of the psychiatric 
approach to the understanding of human 
motivation, vocational guidance was a 
static, quite inflexible art which leaned 
heavily upon psychological test results, 
with almost complete disregard of the dy- 
namics of the client’s personality, his needs, 
his drives, his general adjustment. As might 
be expected, there was considerable criti- 
cism of the field by other professions. 
Fortunately, in the past decade, consid- 
erable and rapid growth has been evident. 
Into the field have come administrators and 
practitioners whose background and train- 
ing in psychology and social casework give 
them an appreciable understanding of the 
dynamics of human behavior. The focus 
of diagnosis and treatment centers now 
about the client and his personality struc- 
ture. The counselor emphasizes the rela- 
tionship factor, utilizing such known prin- 
ciples as rapport, support, manipulative 
and protective techniques, and encourage- 
ment toward independent thinking and 
action. It is obvious that skilful, non-direc- 
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tive interviewing is the modus operandi. 

Felix Deutsch says: 

One of the most outstanding factors that en- 
danger the social adjustment of the veteran [sub- 
stitute “client”] is the emotional attitude of the 
[client] to work in general and to his job in par- 
ticular. This attitude reflects the kind of emo- 
tional balance he is able to hold under the existing 
environmental conditions. The restoration of this 
balance, if disturbed, depends, apart from the 
underlying individual problems, on the most thor- 
ough knowledge of the social and _ psychological 
factors involved. The investigation of these prob- 
lems belongs to the very task of the social worker, 
the vocational counselor, and the psychiatrist.1 


Types of Clients 


Roughly speaking, there are two types 
of clients who apply to a _ vocational 
agency. The first group consists of fairly 
well-adjusted persons who lack adequate 
information about vocational opportunities 
and about their abilities as they pertain to 
various fields of work. Once they obtain 
such data they are able to plan and carry 
out an adequate vocational program. Self- 
action based upon self-resourcefulness is 
usually the rule here. 

The second group of clients represents 
those who demonstrate considerable diffi- 
culty choosing, planning, or carrying out 
a vocational program. ‘These persons 
represent a good percentage of our agencies’ 
clients. Let us consider several aspects of 
this problem. The individual in our 
society is required to make an adjustment 
in what can be defined roughly as three 
areas—the social, the vocational, and the 
marital. It is axiomatic that people who 
cannot make an appropriate vocational 
adjustment usually have difficulties also in 
the other two areas; the forces that hinder 
a client vocationally usually handicap him 
otherwise. Clients bring to the vocational 
agencies those attitudes, drives, and moti- 
vations that color and affect all phases of 
their life. The indecision, dependency, and 
immaturity that may immobilize the client 
in everyday activity prevents also the de- 
velopment of an adequate vocational pro- 
gram. A study by the Vocational Coun- 
seling Service of the Family Society of 
Greater Boston indicates that “People very 
definitely take their early family experi- 


1 Felix Deutsch, “Job Phobia,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework, April, 1947, p- 131. 


ences and attitudes with them to their jobs 
and react to their work accordingly.” 2 

Those psychological factors or mecha- 
nisms operating to prevent the culmination 
of a successful vocational program are di- 
verse in nature. Thus, for example, the 
dependent individual, fearful of the re- 
sponsibility inherent in the selection of a 
career, resists through passivity and de- 
pendency. The aggressive or competitive 
client tends to overreach vocationally or to 
adhere to an unrealistic program. 

Very often work is chosen for the satisfaction of 
infantile needs, for the compensation of guilt feel- 
ings. . . . Work on the whole represents inde- 
pendence and security. This security and inde- 


pendence can be achieved only by competition, and 
competition is often what the worker is afraid of.8 


Requisites for Counseling 


To deal effectively with the problem, the 
worker must be aware of the mechanisms 
operative in the situation. There are three 
requisites for non-directive counseling: that 
the individual be aware that he has a prob- 
lem; be willing to accept help; and have 
the capacity to cope with his problems. 
The client is accepted at his own level and 
given full opportunity to state and to dis- 
cuss what he thinks is his own problem. 
If the emotional disturbance is such as to 
preclude effective participation in the plan- 
ning or if the person is untreatable, super- 
ficial service is given or none. Referral to 
a social agency or psychiatrist is attempted. 

The emphasis of vocational guidance is 
on the psychodynamics of the present prob- 
lem, rather than on a complete genetic 
social history, in order to obtain some idea 
of what the client feels at the present. 
Similarly, emphasis is placed on the client’s 
ability to relate to the worker and to other 
people, and on such historical data as 
school achievement, work history, and simi- 
lar pursuits. 

The vocational counselor utilizes en- 
vironmental manipulation. In many Cases 
the only constructive treatment possible is 
through the environment; the individual 
must have a reality experience that justi- 


2 Jeannette G. Friend, “Work Adjustment in 
Relation to Family Background,” JOURNAL OF 
SociaL Casework, March, 1948, p. go. 

3 Felix Deutsch, op. cit., p. 133. 
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fies an approach to life other than the one 
he has followed. 

As in the field of social casework, the 
amount and kind of interpretation that 
should be given is highly controversial. Vo- 
cational counselors are extremely cautious 
about its use. Whether some interpretation 
of emotional problems should be given to 
the client depends upon its relationship to 
and effect upon the vocational plan. The 
insecure stout girl who wishes to be a 
seamstress may not need help with her 
problem of overeating; if, however, she 
wishes a career where physical appearance 
is important, the counselor is faced with the 
problem of who shall give her insight into 
her oral needs and by what means. When- 
ever insight into emotional difficulties is 
deemed necessary, the vocational worker 
prefers, whenever feasible, to utilize a social 
agency or a psychiatrist. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the problem is so closely tied up with 
vocational goals that it is difficult to deter- 
mine where the fine line can be drawn. 
Let us consider such a case. 

Fred S, a tall, dark, young man, came 
to our agency at the suggestion of an 
acquaintance who was familiar with our 
services. He stalked into my office after 
filling out one of our registration cards, 
and aggressively took command of the 
interview. 

He explained that he was a senior at 
X University and planned to apply for 
admission to the school of dentistry for 
the next year. The desire to be a dentist 
was a long-time ambition, one which he had 
maintained despite an interruption of three 
years in the armed services, and also 
despite financial difficulty. For the past 
two years he had struggled doggedly to 
complete the course of study necessary to 
become eligible for admission to the dental 
school. Recently, however, he had learned 
that there were over 200 candidates and 
only 60 openings in the freshman class, and 
he had become disturbed over his prospects 
for acceptance. After some preliminary 
discussion I suggested that Fred evaluate 
his possibilities for admission, and he ad- 
mitted that his mediocre scholastic achieve- 
ment, his out-of-state residence, and his 
religion practically precluded any possi- 
bility for acceptance. Despite this recog- 
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nition, he remarked that he would persist 
in his efforts to gain admission to the 
school. If rejected this time, he would 
re-apply the following year. 

I suggested that we discuss Fred’s desire 
to become a dentist. He remembered that 
when he was 14 his parents had felt he 
should begin to make plans for his career 
and had encouraged him to consider the 
various professions as possibilities. At their 
suggestion he had conferred with the family 
physician, who had recommended medi- 
cine. When Fred rejected this on the basis 
of the length of the program, the physician 
described dentistry in most attractive terms. 
Fred’s parents, too, felt that dentistry was 
an appropriate occupation and urged him 
to consider it. After some deliberation he 
agreed. 

Upon graduation from high school he 
enrolled in Y College as a pre-dental major. 
He completed two years of study before 
he enlisted in the Navy V-6 program. He 
was given one month’s intensive training 
in a prosthetic school and then assigned 
to the Dental Corps as a_ technician. 
Naturally Fred was overjoyed and became 
an “eager beaver,” attempting to learn all 
that he could from the dentists in the de- 
partment. He was intolerant whenever 
they showed lack of interest in their 
patients or their work. Once, when a 
dentist was away from his chair, Fred 
actually attempted to fill a cavity and 
succeeded. 

At first Fred assured me that he had 
thoroughly enjoyed the work but, in later 
interviews, brought out an ambivalence 
toward it. Still later he mentioned that he 
had worked for a week in a dental labora- 
tory in Jersey City and had not liked his 
chores at the plaster bench. Although ad- 
mittedly ambivalent about these two work 
experiences, he could not relinquish his 
drive to be a dentist. His insistence be- 
came even more marked whenever I en- 
couraged him to consider alternative 
programs of study. After an initial ex- 
pression of interest, he would reject the 
newly considered occupation and return to 
the field of dentistry. 

It became apparent that Fred would not 
be able to move beyond this point unless 
I could help him to see his real motivations 
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and his need for the symbol that dentistry 
represented. We began a discussion of the 
meaning of a career, and the satisfactions 
derived therefrom. Fred brought out the 
fact that dentistry had represented to him 
the ultimate in achievement. It was the 
means through which he had thought he 
could surpass a sibling rival and at the 
same time obtain parental acceptance and 
approval. He was the younger of two 
children. Rosina, his sister, an intelligent 
and attractive girl, had been favored by his 
parents. They gloried in her achievements 
both in and out of school. Fred tried to 
compete with her for the parents’ attention 
but failed. He felt rejected and unwanted. 
Rosina entered college, won various honors, 
and upon graduation obtained a fine job 
as an accountant. 

Having lost out in the competition for 
his parents’ love, Fred tried to compete 
with Rosina in other areas; specifically, he 
had hoped to out-achieve her in the voca- 
tional area. He had clung to the career 
in dentistry as a means of gaining greater 
recognition and more financial gain than 
Rosina would in her position as an ac- 
countant. As might be expected, Rosina’s 
superior performance in college and gradu- 
ation with honors helped to frustrate him 
further, and his own performance as a 
student suffered. 

As Fred was able to bring out this story, 
he recognized the reasons for his tenacity 
of goal and was able to relinquish them. 
He was able to begin an intensive explora- 
tion of the fields of natural science. He 
described his interest, facility, and pleasur- 
able experience with his laboratory courses 
and recognized for the first time that he 
had a distinct preference for his biology 
curriculum. The possibility of graduate 
work in one of the phases of biology was 
suggested, and Fred decided that for the 
next semester, his last as an undergradu- 
ate, he would enroll in several advanced 
courses in biology. He described two 
specialized fields that particularly attracted 
him. At this point he was confident enough 
to make several trips to neighboring uni- 
versities and apply for admission to their 
graduate schools. The goal of dentistry 
was abandoned painlessly. 


There were two apparent results of the 
resolution of the vocational goal. Fred 
was able to give up much of his aggressive 
behavior and became a more relaxed per- 
son. Also, his grades, which had been 
mediocre, showed almost unbelievable im- 
provement. Fred became intensely inter- 
ested in one of the specialized courses, 
performed splendidly in it, and decided to 
major in that particular field. He ar- 
ranged an interview with the head of the 
biology department of a neighboring uni- 
versity, and through this was granted a 
fellowship to that graduate school. In June 
of 1948 Fred graduated from X University 
and left for his home town, looking for- 
ward to his work the next fall. 

This brief case summary needs little ex- 
planation. The success that was achieved 
was due to the treatment of the total situa- 
tion, based upon an awareness that the vo- 
cational problem was structured upon situa- 
tions in other areas. An attempt to treat 
Fred’s problem on a purely “vocational” 
level with psychological test techniques 
would have resulted in failure. This does 
not necessarily mean that the vocational 
counselor attempts to deal with all facets 
of adjustment. On the contrary, he should 
be aware both of his own limitations and of 
those of the function of his agency. The 
vocational counselor finds that he is being 
challenged constantly with situations simi- 
lar to Fred’s, wherein he is faced with the 
problem and responsibility of determining 
whether the underlying emotional mecha- 
nisms are of such a nature as to warrant 
early referral for casework or psychiatric 
service, or whether he can justifiably deal 
with them in the vocational interview. 

This paper does not seek to imply that 
there is unanimity of opinion or practice 
among the various vocational agencies. 
There exist several important areas of dis- 
agreement, a few of them unfortunately 
at the foundation of our philosophy. One 
of the most serious concerns the failure to 
delimit the function of vocational guid- 
ance; a small but articulate group still 
exists which contends that vocational guid- 
ance should include more than education, 
vocational guidance, job training, and 
placement. Also, although there has been 
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progress in the area of non-directive coun- 
seling, the protagonists of the direct, 
manipulative approach are in evidence. 
The use of tests calls forth various disagree- 
ments, centered about the types of tests to 
employ, the extent to which they should 
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be utilized, the ways in which they should 
be interpreted, and the importance of the 
role they should play in the counseling 
process itself. In spite of differences and 
disagreements, however, we can say that 
vocational guidance is making progress. 


Social Work Services on a University Campus 
Arthur C. Abrahamson 


The author is Psychiatric Caseworker, Student Counseling Center, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


HELPING COLLEGE STUDENTS who have 
adjustment problems and assisting in an 
over-all plan providing for their growth 
has many ramifications. Persons with 
backgrounds in social work, sociology, psy- 
chology, education, and other academic 
fields now function in various roles within 
the framework of student personnel work 
at the University of Washington. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss some 
of the current experiences on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus and social 
work’s contribution to this general area of 
student guidance. Emphasis will be placed 
on casework services to students at Student 
Counseling Center, with some reference to 
the use of social group work methods. 

Five service departments on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus now have 
trained caseworkers employed on _ their 
staffs: Student Counseling Center, the 
Psychiatric Clinic at the Student Health 
Center, the Office of Student Affairs, the 
Institute of Child Development, and the 
Child Health Clinic which renders services 
to children of the university students. At 
present, three of these departments also 
serve as field placements for second-year 
students in the Graduate School of Social 
Work. 

The use of caseworkers for personal 
counseling with students began as an ex- 
periment in the Office of Student Affairs 
at the beginning of the autumn quarter in 
1946. The associate director, the counselor 
for women, and a second-year student in 
the Graduate School of Social Work were 





assigned to work with adjustment and 
personality problems. All three had had or 
were having professional training. A con- 
sultant psychiatrist gave time cach week 
and the casework supervision was done by 
the case consultant at the Seattle Guidance 
Clinic where the consultant psychiatrist 
was the director. Since there were no 
other psychiatric services available to stu- 
dents at that time, referral of the more 
seriously disturbed was made to the Seattle 
Guidance Clinic. 

During the summer of 1947 the Board 
of Regents formally approved the appoint- 
ment of two psychiatric caseworkers and a 
consultant psychiatrist to the staff of the 
Office of Student Affairs for the academic 
year 1947-1948. Until March 15, 1948, 
when the Psychiatric Clinic in the Student 
Health Center was established, referrals 
were made to the Seattle Guidance Clinic, 
private psychiatrists, and various commu- 
nity agencies. The psychiatrist gave three 
hours of consultation each week. 

In addition to carrying a full case load, 
the caseworkers consulted with faculty, ad- 
visers, residence hall counselors, and other 
personnel, regarding problems of students. 
Their duties included individual confer- 
ences with these people regarding students, 
instruction in methods of referral, inter- 
pretation of our own services as well as 
those in the community, and so forth. A 
reciprocal working relationship was also 
effected with the Bureau of Testing and 
Guidance and the Veterans Guidance 
Center, which handled mainly vocational 
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counseling, although it also did some per- 
sonal counseling. ‘The establishment of 
such a mutual relationship helped to pave 
the way for the unification of all individual 
student counseling activity which was com- 
pleted and in operation by the autumn 
quarter of 1948. 


Student Counseling Center 


The personnel of Student Counseling 
Center consists of two full-time clinical 
psychologists, two full-time psychiatric 
social workers, four full-time vocational 
counselors, three part-time vocational coun- 
sclors, one chief psychometrist, two junior 
psychometrists, one I.B.M. operator, and a 
clerical staff. The director is responsible 
to an administrative board which consists 
of members of various academic depart- 
ments. 

Students come to us with a wide variety 
of problems. The presenting difficulty 
most frequently verbalized is indecision 
around a vocational choice or in the selec- 
tion of an academic major. However, many 
students also come for help around shy 
and insecure feelings in group situations, 
inability to make decisions, conflicts in their 
relationships with other people, difficulties 
in studying and concentrating, home and 
marital difficulties, external situations or 
internal conflicts around physical illness, 
anxieties about tests and other academic 
pressures, dissatisfactions with instructors, 
and concern about romances or broken 
engagements. 

It has been our experience that, dealing 
as we do with a college group, the manner 
in which problems are presented to us is 
often very sophisticated. Many students 
verbalize freely in terms recently learned 
from psychology classes. Often their ap- 
proach becomes so intellectualized as actu- 
ally to interfere with an understanding of 
their real feelings. Usually our interview- 
ing skills are helpful in breaking through 
this barrier; on the other hand, there are 
instances where this is not always possible. 
Because many students with personality 
difficulties come to Counseling Center “to 
take tests” we have felt it is most important 
that intake be handled by trained _per- 
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sonnel. ‘There are, of course, many other 
reasons why intake should be delegated to 
professionally competent persons. 

Intake is done on a revolving basis four 
days a week, with the two psychiatric social 
workers and the two clinical psychologists 
doing the initial interviewing one day each 
per week. Our function at intake is similar 
to that in a clinic or a social agency in that 
we explore the presenting problem to de- 
termine whether Counseling Center or an- 
other agency can help, and, on this basis, 
to assign the case to one of the four staff 
members mentioned above or to a voca- 
tional counselor. The length of our intake 
interviews is, on the average, somewhat 
briefer than the usual hour; however, the 
emphasis is much the same as it would be in 
the social agency or psychiatric clinic. 

Students whose problems are chiefly emo- 
tional are assigned to one of the four per- 
sons mentioned. In the more seriously — 
disturbed cases, projective testing is begun 
after one or two additional interviews fol- 
lowing intake. Sometimes a direct referral 
is made to the Psychiatric Clinic at the 
Student Health Center. Following pro- 
jective testing, the case is brought to our 
regular weekly diagnostic conference with 
the consultant psychiatrist. 

The regular conference with the psy- 
chiatrist actually has a twofold purpose. 
Although its chief function is to provide 
adequate supervision and consultation for 
the Counseling Center, it also serves as part 
of the training program for students in 
psychiatric social work, clinical psychology, 
and vocational counseling. As in any other 
diagnostic conference, the information of 
the caseworker, clinical psychologist, and 
occasionally the vocational counselor, is 
pooled to arrive at a formulation of the 
psychodynamics in the personality problem. 
Whenever possible a diagnosis is made 
and treatment planned. In some instances, 
the treatment plan includes a referral to 
the Psychiatric Clinic at Health Center 
where the student may be assigned to group 
therapy and/or to an individual therapist. 
Other cases remain at Counseling Center. 
It is not unusual to refer students to a pri- 
vate psychiatrist or clinic if such a plan 
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seems to be the most practicable, particu- 
larly if long-term treatment plans are indi- 
cated. Usually help around such referrals 
is handled by the psychiatric caseworkers. 

Referral sources cover a wide range. 
Approximately 30 per cent of the cases to 
date have been self-referrals. About 20 per 
cent have been directly referred by the Vet- 
erans Administration for vocational coun- 
seling since that agency reimburses the 
Counseling Center for such services ren- 
dered to eligible veterans who are attend- 
ing school under veterans’ legislation. The 
remaining 50 per cent of the cases are 
referred by members of the teaching 
faculty, friends of students who have pre- 
viously been helped at Counseling Center, 
the Office of Student Affairs, organized 
groups and residences, religious organiza- 
tions, employment offices, and __ social 
agencies in the community. 

Counseling Center utilizes resources on 
the campus and in the community when- 
ever it is feasible to do so. In addition to 
our referrals to psychiatrists, clinics, and 
social agencies, we refer students to faculty 
advisers, social groups, the Office of Student 
Affairs, United States Employment Service, 
the Campus Placement Service, housing 
service, the Veterans Administration, and 
so on. 

While our activity revolves mainly 
around work with students and academic 
staff, in numerous instances our function 
has extended beyond the campus. As 
employees of a state university we auto- 
matically acquire some sort of obligation 
to the state-wide community. People in 
the community often feel more comfortable 
consulting with university personnel re- 
garding individual, group, or community 
problems than with other services. With a 
student population of well over 16,000 and 
a limited staff, we naturally confine indi- 
vidual casework services to our own student 
population. When citizens in the com- 
munity do consult us regarding individual 
problems, we see our function as that of a 
referral agency with an interpretative role. 
It has been clear to us time and again that 
too many people still do not have the 
remotest idea what the real role of a social 
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worker or a social agency is. Others have 
very limited and erroneous understanding 
about casework services. 

The following is an illustration of a 
situation presented at Counseling Center 
recently: 


A member of the board of directors at a down- 
town organization was concerned about an employee 
who was having marital difficulty. The employee 
had turned to this person for suggestion in locat- 
ing a good marital counseling agency. Quite 
unfamiliar with community resources, and having 
heard about Counseling Center, the board member 
decided to consult us. 

After Mr. X had stated why he had come, 
giving a brief résumé of the problem, the inter- 
view was focused on an exploration of community 
resources, including social agencies and_ private 
psychiatrists. Following a_ tentative suggestion 
about using a certain social agency, Mr. X said, 
“I hardly think the couple would go there as I 
understand that agency docs only ‘deep therapy’— 
that would scare these people.” 

I recognized how anxiety-producing seeking help 
could be. Since it was obvious that Mr. X pos- 
sessed only vague, mysterious notions about “deep 


therapy,” some time was spent in explaining care- 
fully what the agency in question actually did. 
I commented that many problems presented there 
did involve a long, intensive casework relationship, 
but only if the client wished and was able to fol- 
low through on such a plan. It was further 
explained that all workers at this agency were pro- 
fessionally trained and what this meant. The 
intake procedure was described, with emphasis on 
initial exploration of the problem with which a 
client wanted help, its nature, and the extent to 
which both client and agency could go in working 
this through. This, then, might mean one or more 
contacts, or an extended relationship. 

Mr. X said he felt decidedly different about the 
matter. Leaving Counseling Center he felt that 
now he knew “what a social agency and social 
workers did,” and also felt Counseling Center had 
been helpful in explaining this to him since he 
had occasions to refer people who needed help. 


I cite this illustration primarily because 
of its clear revelation of how vague and 
indistinct is most people’s knowledge of 
community resources and a social worker’s 
functions. Second, it describes another 
aspect of our opportunities as caseworkers 
in an academic setting. While our specialty 
happens to be psychiatric social casework, 
our over-all training is generic. Hence, we 
must assume this full professional responsi- 
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bility wherever we are and under whatever 
circumstances we function. 

During the current academic year the 
caseworkers of the Counseling Center have 
met with such groups as faculty, advisers, 
and housemothers to discuss with them 
methods of referral and also to help these 
people deal more effectively with minor 
disturbances that inevitably occur in group 
living. An interesting example of the 
group work process occurred last fall when 
I was asked to present a talk on counseling 
philosophy and methods of referral to a 
group of social directors. The latter half 
of the session was given over to discussion. 
A social director in one of the sorority 
houses felt that students should be “pro- 
tected from all the strains of campus liv- 
ing.” Amplifying her statement, she sug- 
gested that these girls needed someone “to 
sort of tuck them in at night and so 
forth.” She asked the caseworker pointedly 
if “this wasn’t what should be done.” The 
question was turned over to the group for 
discussion. After a few minutes of talking 
it over, the majority of group members 
present agreed that real growth takes place 
when students are helped to adjust more 
comfortably to the painful realities of their 
environment which had been mentioned 
earlier in the hour. The situation cited is 
not dramatic but does illustrate the prac- 
ticability of a generic approach which has 
universal value. Such sessions with vari- 
ous staffs on campus are held from time 
to time. These groups have shown genuine 
interest in discussion of problems and have 


indicated their desire for additional 
sessions. 
Group Work 


The director and associate director of the 
Office of Student Affairs have been cog- 
nizant of the value in using principles of 
social group work in furthering student 
activities on the campus. In the summer 
of 1948 the caseworkers served as con- 
sultants and assisted in the planning of an 
in-service training program for staff mem- 
bers who function as group advisers. The 
members met two hours each week and the 
initial sessions were given over to a dis- 
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cussion of elementary group dynamics and 
group work principles. Some of the mem- 
bers had had some group work experience; 
most of them had not. As the sessions 
prog essed, various student groups and 
projects were analyzed in terms of existent 
problems and how these might best be han- 
dled by the application of group work 
principles. The sessions have continued 
into the current academic year. In passing, 
it is worth mentioning that the committee 
planning these meetings also applied social 
group work principles to the fullest extent 
in these discussions by proceeding only as 
rapidly as the group was able to go in 
absorbing this unfamiliar discipline. 

A similar experience has also been 
under way, covering the four campus 
women’s residence halls whose director is a 
group worker and an active member of 
the American Association of Group Work- 
ers, as is the Associate Director of Student 
Affairs. 

In addition to the group activities, a 
trained social caseworker supervises the 
individual counseling done at the Office of 
Student Affairs. The majority of the indi- 
vidual counseling involves working with 
students who come for emergency and long- 
term loans, withdrawals from school, and, 
in certain instances, disciplinary problems. 
Students whose problems can be _ better 
handled on a longer-term basis are referred 
to the Counseling Center or the Psychiatric 
Clinic at Student Health Center. 


Teamwork 


Teamwork is the keynote that governs 
all interpersonal relationships among our 
own staff at Student Counseling Center, 
with faculty and administrative personnel 
on the entire campus, and within our 
regional academic organization, the North- 
west College Personnel Association. It was 
most important that this be our basic prin- 
ciple from our experimental beginning 
three years ago. The efficacy of such an 
approach has been well demonstrated in 
other settings; if we are to give our students 
the best help that is possible such teamwork 
must continue on an effective basis through- 
out the whole academic structure. 
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Working as professionally trained people 
in various disciplines, we have come to see 
that our relationship to each other is a give- 
and-take proposition. Each of us subse- 
quently feels that he has grown profession- 
ally through this experience. Through this 
teamwork, social work makes a distinct con- 
tribution to student personnel services; in 
the same manner, it represents a distinct 
contribution on the part of other disci- 
plines to our inclusive body of knowledge 
and to our methods of helping people who 
are faced with difficulties. 


Conclusion 


In one sense the academic setting imposes 
certain limits and restrictions. In_ the 
larger, over-all picture it offers expanding 
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opportunities and challenges. The general 
reaction to the use of social workers in the 
five departments at the University of Wash- 
ington has been one of enthusiasm shared 
among the various campus administrative 
and academic officials. Hence, it does not 
seem presumptuous to state rather em- 
phatically that professional social work is 
making its contribution to the method of 
helping college students mature. Specific 
measurement of our influence must 
necessarily await a longer period of 
experimentation. 

The success of our program has been 
largely due to reciprocal teamwork among 
all personnel. In our unity of purpose 
behind a common objective we have ac- 
cepted, respected, and appreciated one an- 
other’s area of professional competence. 


Editorial Notes 


International Casework 

Readers of the JouRNAL will, we are sure, 
be interested in a project undertaken by 
Dr. Hertha Kraus, Associate Professor of 
Social Economy at Bryn Mawr College, to 
make available, in German, a volume on 
American principles and methods of social 
casework. The book will consist of about 
forty reprinted articles, of which nearly all 
are from the JourNAL or its forerunner, 
THE FAMILY. 

Dr. Kraus is acting as editor of the vol- 
ume. The publication grew out of her 
work as Consultant of the Civil Affairs 
Division—Public Welfare Branch—Office 
of Military Government, Germany, last 
summer. The plan was evolved as a result 
of a number of conferences with faculty 
members of the German Schools of Social 
Work and leading social work practitioners. 
The volume is to be one of a new series 
of titles. The Association of German 
Schools of Social Work, in co-operation 
with other national agencies, was eager to 
publish a new series for immediate use since 
much of the old material had been lost or 
was outdated. Some of the new titles in the 
series are now being prepared by German 





“working parties” and some by individual 
authors. 

Since American methods of casework are 
practically unknown in Germany but offer 
many important points of interest, the 
planning group suggested that a volume 
representing developments in this country 
be included in the series. It seemed most 
useful to them to have casework presented 
by a selection of articles dealing with the 
theoretical foundations, methods of teach- 
ing and learning, and significant illustra- 
tions of actual practice in different settings. 
Dr. Kraus informs us that the selection has 
been conditioned by a consideration of the 
relative transfer value of the material— 
where special emphasis on such areas of 
casework practice has a counterpart in the 
organization of social work in Germany 
and Austria. 

The material selected is being translated 
with the assistance of a number of Amer- 
ican educators and social workers who 
originally came from Germany and Austria 
and are now engaged in social work prac- 
tice in the United States. The work will be 
completed early this summer. 

Dr. Kraus also informs us that the project 
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of these publications of social work litera- 
ture in Germany, including the publication 
of this casework book, would have been 
impossible without the active interest and 
co-operation of American Military Govern- 
ment as part of its Public Welfare and 
Cultural Exchange Program. 

The series will be published and dis- 
tributed through German commercial chan- 
nels, probably under the sponsorship of 
the Association of German Schools of Social 
Work in co-operation with the newly 
founded Institute for Public Affairs, Frank- 
furt, Germany. Dr. Kraus hopes to have 
some copies in this country for distribution. 

We should like to take this opportunity 
to thank the various JouRNAL and FAMILY 
authors, whose articles are included, for 
their approval of the plan. They willingly 
gave permission for the articles to be trans- 
lated and reprinted. We should also like 
to commend Dr. Kraus for undertaking 
this project. Social work, through such 
efforts, is becoming truly international. 


Public Employment Services for 
Social Workers 


The movement to expand and promote 
public employment services for the social 
work field has received considerable atten- 
tion in the past few years. Various national 
associations have endorsed the principle 
of public auspices for such services and 
have been active in working for the imple- 
mentation of the principle through state 
and local employment officiais. The Social 
Work Vocational Bureau, through its board 
and special committees, has been actively 
supporting this development in close col- 
laboration with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The U.S.E.S. sent to all state 
offices a memorandum suggesting pro- 
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cedures for the improvement of placement 
services to social workers. A special com- 
mittee of the Social Work Vocational 
Bureau has prepared a statement for the 
use of social workers who wish to explore 
the availability and possibilities of public 
employment service for the social work 
field. Social workers in a number of com- 
munities are currently carrying on such 
exploration. 

California social workers were the pio- 
neers in this effort. A special placement 
service for social work personnel was set up 
there in 1941. Cleveland, Ohio, established 
a service in 1943. Within the past year 
three other special facilities for social work- 
ers have been developed in New York, 
N. Y., Boston, Mass., and New Jersey. 

All these services have advisory commit- 
tees representing different fields of social 
work. These committees serve in con- 
sultant capacity on technical and _profes- 
sional questions and help in promoting 
and interpreting the program. The serv- 
ice is available to all agencies, both public 
and voluntary, and to workers in all fields 
of social work. 

Five offices are now accepting applica- 
tions in person or by mail and are listing 


vacancies. References are not assembled. 
The offices are, in the order of their 
development: 


California: Mrs. Nello Shelton, Social Workers 
Placement Service, 153 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
cisco 8. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Miss Florence White, Profes- 
sional and Clerical Division, Ohio S. E. S., 747 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

New York, N. Y.: Social Welfare Unit, Commer- 
cial and Professional Office, N. Y. S. E. S., 139 
Centre Street, New York 13. 

Boston, Mass.: Miss Mildred Powers, Professional 
Division, Mass. S. E. S., 6 Somerset Street, Boston. 

New Jersey: A state-wide service. Agencies and 
workers should register with the nearest local 
office of the New Jersey State Employment Service. 


Book Reviews 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK: 1948. 498 pp., 1949. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or the 
JourNAL OF Socrat. CASEWORK. $6.00. 

An anniversary is usually thought of as an 
occasion for looking backward—with or without 
nostalgia—and_ recapitulating the struggles and 
victories of the past. Happily, the National Con- 
ference of Social Work provided for the backward 


look through Mr. Bruno’s excellent volume, Trends 
in Social Work, and thus left the 75th anniversary 
meetings free for consideration of present pro- 
grams and future goals. The sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference and the participation of its 
members added greatly to the significance of the 
total program. The papers on the United Nations, 
the International Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Refugee 
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Organization, the social problems and develop- 
ments in India, in Great Britain, and in Western 
Europe, stretch the imagination and vision beyond 
the local and the specific and give an appreciation 
of the need for and possibilities of the ‘adequate 
international machinery for consultation, planning, 
and action in social welfare,” referred to by 
Dr. George F. Davidson. 

“The Basic Issues in Social Work” discussed in 
the presidential address are important not because 
of their novelty but because Mr. Mayo has re 
minted them with such clarity and vigor that 
they will be sound currency for many years to 
come. As Mr. Mayo points out, “What we need 
at this time is not so much a major shift in the 
direction of social work as an acceieration in its 
total growth; not so much a change of focus as 
a broadening of scope, not the relinquishing of 
present goals and methods but their fulfilment.” 
It is significant that many of the fifty-two papers 
selected for inclusion in the Proceedings reiterate 
either explicitly or implicitly one or more of Mr. 
Mayo’s basic issues. This is true not only of 
such papers as Mr. Lindeman’s on “Democracy and 
Social Work” and Dr. Hovde'’s on “The Group 
as an Instrument in Training for Democracy,” but 
of many that deal with specific programs and 
procedures. 

It is obviously impossible to comment even briefly 
on the content and contribution of individual 
papers. The material on current practice in 
specific fields will probably be of interest to prac- 
titioners in those fields. The sections on the aged 
and chronically ill are significant not only for 
practitioners but for those concerned with program 
planning. The importance of the group in plan- 
ning and achieving social goals is stressed repeat- 
edly in discussions of specific programs as well 
as in papers of more general content. As Dr. 
Schreiber points out in “Political Implications of 
Mental Health,” “Group discussion is not only 
rooted in democracy; it is practice in democracy. 
. . . It is of paramount importance as a_neces- 
sary preliminary to constructive civic action.” The 
inclusion of a technical discussion of the social 
group work process would have helped in under- 
standing the practical implementation of this phi- 
losophy. However, the great value of this par- 
ticular volume of proceedings is that so much in 
so many of the papers has—if we may be forgiven 
the word—a generic application. It would be 
impossible, if it were desirable, to cover practice 
in every field even in a volume much larger 
than this. Yet every practitioner and every board 
member will find in the statements of needs, of 
principles, of philosophy, something that has direct 
application to his special job. 

The pictures of former presidents included in 
the volume recall the many devoted individuals 
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who have made the National Conference a living 
force in social work. Of these Howard Knight, 
who served as Secretary for nearly twenty-five years, 
was one of the most vital. The papers paying 
tribute to him give some understanding of his 
dynamic leadership and of his quality as a person, 
but, as Leonard Mayo says, the Conference itself 
is the living evidence of these qualities. The 
-5th anniversary Proceedings, like the meetings 
themselves, set a high standard for the leaders of 
the present and the future. 

Marcaret E. Ricu 

Executive Director 

Social Work Vocational Bureau 

New York, N. Y. 


YOUR CHILD OR MINE—THE STORY OF THE 
CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILD: Mary Louise Hart 
Burton in collaboration with Sage Holter 
Jennings. 64 pp., 1949. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York, or the JoURNAL oF SoctAL CASEWORK. 
$1.25. 


The authors have made an important contribu- 
tion to the slowly-growing body of knowledge on 
cerebral palsy. Although this book is not pri- 
marily directed toward the professional audience, 
it should be of interest to physicians, social work- 
ers, public health nurses, and educators; in fact, 
to all professional personnel who are concerned 
with the care and education of the cerebral-palsied 
child. 

This small, attractively-bound book contains the 
stories of six children with different types of 
cerebral palsy and is illustrated with photographs 
of actual children. The situations presented give 
an insight into the difficulty in obtaining com- 
petent medical advice, the long and _ tedious 
methods of treatment, and the anxiety and frus- 
trations suffered by the parents in their search 
for adequate care for their child. There is the 
story of Mark, born in 1910, whose parents, unable 
to obtain the competent medical treatment so 
necessary for the rehabilitation of a cerebral- 
palsied child and unable to accept the physician’s 
recommendation for institutional placement, at- 
tempted to do what they could for the child at 
home. It is a sad commentary on the lack of 
knowledge about cerebral palsy that only after Mark 
was arrested for drunkenness because of his cerebral 
palsy gait was a diagnosis of cerebral palsy made, 
by the court psychiatrist. Only then, at the age 
of 24, did he receive the benefits of a program of 
medical care, physiotherapy, and _ vocational 
training. 

There is Ann, diagnosed as an ataxia, whose 
parents, in their efforts to follow treatment pro- 
cedures faithfully for her, neglected another child 
in the family who developed behavior symptoms 
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alarming to the parents. Other case stories are 
given which illustrate the need for various types 
of professional treatment in the total care of one 
child with cerebral palsy; the effect which a cere- 
bral-palsied child may have on the parental rela- 
tionships; the disturbing effect that such a child 
may have on the relationships between other chil- 
dren in the home; and the results on the parents 
of the burden of the constant care of the cerebral- 
palsied child. One story concerns a_cerebral- 
palsied child with mental retardation, and the 
mother’s difficulty in accepting the need for com- 
mitment to a state institution for the feeble- 
minded. 

Although casework treatment as such is not men- 
tioned specifically throughout the book and case situ- 
ations are not described in social work terminology, 
it is evident in many situations that the social 
worker’s understanding and advice play a part in 
the changing of parental attitudes. 

The book is prefaced by a statement by Dr. 
Winthrop Phelps, a pioneer in the field of cerebral 
palsy, who comments that it represents an excel- 
lent description of the types of cerebral palsy and 
their response to treatment. At the end of the 
book is a glossary giving simple explanations of 
some of the medical terminology used in discus- 
sion of cerebral palsy, and a list of some of the 
cerebral palsy associations and clinics throughout 
the country together with a bibliography which, 
while not complete, does list a number of articles 
on cerebral palsy. 

The book will do much to broaden the knowl- 
edge of professional workers concerned with the 
care of a cerebral-palsied child. The decision of 
whether or not to place this book in the hands 
of the parents would depend on their capacity to 
use it. To an intelligent and mature parent, this 
book would give reassurance that there is a slowly- 
growing body of knowledge of treatment for the 
cerebral-palsied. 

MARGARET G. HOLDEN 

Division of Services for Crippled Children 
University of Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACTION: Clar- 
ence King. 202 pp., 1948. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL Casework. 
$3.00. 


Clarence King, in his teaching and writing, has 
always brought to the field of community organi- 
zation a warm respect for the role of the citizen 
and a confidence in the effectiveness of democratic 
action. In his most recent contribution he mobi- 
lizes well his own personal experiences and draws 
richly on illustrations from the community organi- 
zation “case histories” of fellow workers engaged 
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in community planning. This book is particularly 
of value for the non-professional citizen, for the 
student and inexperienced social worker, and for 
the average social worker not specifically engaged 
in community organization work who wants to 
understand better the problems of community 
planning and the methods and philosophy essen- 
tial to tackling these problems. Many and varied 
are the questions discussed: 


How should a new organization get started? 

What qualities does it take to be a direct leader? 
How may they be acquired? 

Who has the greatest need for skill in community 
organization? 

How build unity among the organizations in a 
community? 

What are the chief disadvantages of joint financing? 
To what extent can they be obviated? 


The reviewer was particularly impressed by the 
simple and clear presentation of the illustrations 
of community action. These are woven into the 
text of the writer’s own observations about the 
illustrative material, which in turn includes many 
bits of his philosophy about the basic ideas and 
methods in community planning. None of us 
can afford to forget the importance of indirect 
leadership. We are well reminded that much that 
is vital in the initiation of a sound community 
organization effort is stimulated by others than the 
workers professionally employed for this purpose. 

The contents, both illustrative and narrative, are 
lacking in logical organization and orderly pres- 
entation. It is difficult to determine whether the 
illustrative stories or the questions to be discussed 
represent the dominant framework for developing 
the organization of content. If the latter is true, 
it would seem desirable to develop more systematic 
and homogeneous grouping of the major problems 
or major processes and methods with the illustra- 
tive material subordinate to this scheme. The 
case material here is illustrative, rather than con- 
clusive, and permits little independent evaluation 
of either the soundness of or the meaning to be 
found in case stories. 

This book is not only a useful contribution to 
the present inadequate body of literature in this 
field, but clearly indicates how far we have yet 
to go in achieving a profession of community 
organization work. Reflecting as it does the 
present failure of the leadership of this branch 
of social work in refining its processes and com- 
mitting them to paper, it presents a clear chal- 
lenge to those who will take the next step. That 
step involves an objective and analytical evaluation 
of the skill and methods used in community 
organization work which goes considerably beyond 
our present somewhat superficial approach. 

ARTHUR H. KRUSE 
United Community Services 
Washington, D. C. 
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READINGS IN SOCIAL SECURITY: William Haber 
and Wilbur J. Cohen. 634 pp., 1948. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASE- 


WORK. $7.65. 


Social security is more than a law. It is a 
concept of deep meaning to people. As a concept 
in the process of translation into a program, it 
has had to struggle against traditional ideas of 
what government should do for people. 

A comprehensive understanding of as complex 
a program as social security requires an extensive 
collection of diverse materials, a task almost pro- 
hibitive for any individual unless he is special- 
izing in this subject. Certainly a source bock 
such as Haber and Cohen have provided fulfils 
a distinct need. 

Readings in Social Security offers carefully se- 
lected writings from a wide variety of sources; 
yet, in spite of the variety, the authors have kept 
the material in context and have presented a 
comprehensive, coherent picture. Detail in this 
picture includes the underlying social problem of 
insecurity, the background of social security, the 
theory and philosophy of the program, a descrip- 
tion of the specific programs now in effect in 
the United States, contemplated extensions to other 
areas of insecurity, and projected expansion of 
existing programs, and finally an analysis of the 
economic aspects of social security. 

While this book does not obviously carry a 
torch, it certainly conveys the idea that social 
security occupies a permanent place in American 
life. The existing programs are not treated as 
exercises in polemics. Where battle lines are 
drawn, for example, in health insurance, the au- 
thors do not hesitate to present all sides. 

Throughout the collection, the subject matter 
concentrates on programs in the United States. 
Frequent references are made to foreign systems, 
however, in recognition of the international aspect 
of individual security. 

Any selection of materials will seem arbitrary 
at certain points. Someone must make the selec- 
tion and not all opinions can be in complete 
accord as to who has written best what needs 
to be written. Some might prefer a different em- 
phasis with more stress on the international fea- 
tures. Some might wish more attention to such a 
dynamic concept as children’s allowances. Others 
might quarrel with the authors’ rather casual 
treatment of public assistance. 

Certainly this book does not offer all that needs 
to be known about social security, but it does 
provide an opportunity for a basic familiarity with 
the subject. For social workers who want a 
broader view of the whole program of security 
in American life and for teachers in schools of 
social work this book is particularly recommended. 
It may well be a part of any staff library. Its 
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introductory notes are in themselves a useful sum- 
mary of salient features and developments. 


WAYNE VASEY 

School of Social Work 
State University of lowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS: Sigmund 
Freud. 127 pp., 1949. W. W. Norton and 
Company or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWoRK. 
$2.00. 

Freud stated, “The aim of this brief work is to 
bring together the doctrines of psychoanalysis and 
to state them, as it were, dogmatically—in the most 
concise form and in the most positive terms.” He 
has achieved this task eminently well in the brief 
space of 112 pages of actual text. The manner 
of presentation is straightforward—neither apolo- 
getic nor polemic in character. 

The informed reader will value this volume for 
the excellent perspective it affords of the funda- 
mentals of psychoanalytic theory. No essential, 
basic concepts are omitted. Emphasis is placed on 
the need to recognize the biological derivation of 
mental structure and function. On this basis the 
concepts of Eros and the destructive (death) in- 
stincts (drives) are formulated and presented. 

In spite of its brevity this volume does not lend 
itself to hurried perusal. Each chapter invites 
fruitful reflection and elaboration on the numer- 
ous clinical implications which readily suggest 
themselves. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
section is titled “The Mind and Its Workings” and 
is divided into five chapters. The essential facts— 
that (1) the psychical apparatus can be assigned 
a structure (id, ego, and superego) and that (2) 
unconscious, as well as conscious, activity always 
goes on as part of our mental life—are promptly 
introduced. Freud then describes the areas of 
function in the mental apparatus and their phylo- 
genetic and ontogenetic origins. The dynamic 
forces operating in these areas are explained and 
the phases of libidinal maturation are presented. 
The concepts related to the unconscious are devel- 
oped and the differences between the activity 
within the id and the ego are made clear. The 
first section concludes with the characteristics of 
the dream world as distinguished from those of 
the waking state. 

Part Two, “The Practical Task,” continues di- 
rectly out of the first part. Here are presented 
the general criteria used to determine which per- 
sons can be expected to respond to psychoanalytic 
treatment. The particular qualities and processes 
that are distinctive for psychoanalysis as a thera- 
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peutic technique are elaborated on in some detail. 
This is followed by an exposition of the Oedipus 
and castration complexes in the human male and 
female. 

The last section is titlkd “The Theoretical 
Yield.” The validity of drawing inferences re- 
garding normal mental functioning from the 
understanding of pathology is established. There 
is a recapitulation of material from the first section 
and additional information contributing to the 
better understanding of ego structure and func- 
tion is presented. The section concludes with 
the genesis and role of the superego. 

The foregoing concepts and formulations are 
developed in Freud’s characteristically lucid style. 
Profound and complex considerations are casually 
summed up with disarming simplicity. The reader 
with no basic knowledge of psychoanalytic theory 
and practice will easily miss their significance. 
On the other hand, the clinically oriented case- 
worker will value the contents of this volume for 
being not only informative but also constructively 
stimulating and provocative. As a part of the 
caseworker’s library, the Outline will undoubtedly 
be referred to many times after its initial reading. 


Sipney L. Green, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF CAMPING: Robert Rubin. 152 pp., 
1949, Association Press, New York, or the 
JourRNAL OF SocIAL CASEWOoRK. $2.00. 


In the space of 152 pages Mr. Rubin attempts to 
cover the subject of operating an organized camp. 
He presents a review of the development of vari- 
ous types of camps, their distinguishing features, 
their aims, and their problems. He outlines the 
job of the counselor and presents outlines for 
training counselors. These outlines are culled 
mainly from courses presented by universities and 
by other groups interested in camping, notably the 
Children’s Welfare Federation and the Girl 
Scouts. In rapid-fire order most of the aspects of 
the program are covered, with specific suggestions 
as to the activities that may be suitable for vari- 
ous occasions. The succeeding section covers some 
of the camp director’s responsibilities and admin- 
istrative procedures, and the closing chapter covers 
some of the concerns of the leader in relation to 
the camper. A selected bibliography is appended. 

Much of the material included in this book is 
quite practical. The program material and much 
of the administrative procedure has been tried 
and tested in many camps. The basic flaw is the 
attempt to do too much with too little. It is now 
generally recognized that camping is actually a 
way of life related to the outdoors. It is out of 
the question to attempt to cover all the important 
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factors of living in such short order. In many re- 
spects, the book reflects much of camping as it 
was some years ago when the focus was on things 
to do and upon “gimmicks” that were considered 
important in making a camp “successful” because 
the campers were kept occupied with “appropriate” 
activities. 

With the growing awareness of the great contri- 
bution that a properly conducted camp can make 
to the campers, the emphasis has been shifting from 
preoccupation with “activities” to emphasis upon 
attempting to meet the human needs of the 
campers. There is greater concern with the inter- 
relationships of campers, with understanding the 
individual camper and attempting to meet his 
needs, and with attempting to develop in camp a 
sound way of group living. Many of the time- 
worn approaches that emphasize activities, close 
scheduling, competition, “discipline,” awards, and 
so on have been seriously questioned and current 
emphasis is more and more upon attempting to 
apply the best knowledge of the fields of education 
and social work to the operation of camps. Through- 
out this book, Mr. Rubin does make some reference 
to the desirability of doing some of the things with 
campers which are now recognized philosophically 
to be good procedure. However, such references 
are not spelled out in the text and tend to be 
obscured by an emphasis upon forms and routines. 
From the point of view of the author, most types 
of camp program are evidently sound, depending 
upon “the policy of the camp and the educational 
philosophy of the director.” Obviously, if prog- 
ress is to be made, new writings must stress ap- 
proaches and methods that should be more gener- 
ally adopted, rather than place the stamp of 
approval upon everything that is being done 
already. 

Workers in the field of social work have dis- 
covered from experience that it is difficult to put 
into writing the insights and the practices that 
have been developed over the years by the profes- 
sion. The same difficulty occurs, of course, in 
attempting to present a clear-cut exposition of the 
best procedures in camp operation. ‘This job still 
remains to be accomplished satisfactorily. 

From the point of view of the person who is inter- 
ested in obtaining information about some of the 
“practical” details involved in camp operation, this 
book will have some value. For the social worker 
the value of the book is primarily in providing an 
exposition of how some camps may be operated. 
It will certainly not help a social worker to under- 
stand how the camp may be of help to the indi- 
vidual child. 


ABE BONDER 


National Jewish Welfare Board 
New York, N. Y. 
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FORTY-FIVE IN THE FAMILY: A STORY OF A HOME 
FOR CHILDREN: Eva Burmeister. 247 pp., 
1949. Columbia University Press, New York or 
the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWoRK. $3.25. 


While anybody intimately acquainted with chil- 
dren's institutions knows that the yeast of deeper 
understanding of children and of the unique poten- 
tialities of this type of setting has been working for 
the last decade, there has been a dearth of printed 
material describing these amazing changes in con- 
cepts and in their application to practice in insti- 
tutions. Forty-five in the Family is the first book 
to give to the general public as well as to the social 
work profession a vivid picture of how the little 
Olivers can be “untwisted” nowadays by giving 
them a new life experience while at the same time 
providing them with individual therapy. 

It is to be regretted, though, that the title of this 
excellent book, while clever from a sales point of 
view, re-emphasizes the outgrown struggle of trying 
to make the institution what it can never be—a 
family. This struggle indeed delayed the exploita- 
tion of the institution’s peculiar contribution as a 
unique group living experience. 

Miss Burmeister’s imaginative discussion of how 
to exploit the physical setting—whether an old- 
‘fashioned congregate building or a modern cottage 
plant—to make a place where children and adults 
can live, play, and work happily together sets the 
tone of the whole book. Throughout there is an 
emphasis on the importance of a total social cli- 
mate or atmosphere which allows for a balance of 
order and freedom within a well planned frame- 
work, thus making life for everybody, especially the 
Topsies who “just growed,” less hectic and more 
predictable. Equally significant is the recognition 
of the importance of “giving” to these children, 
most of whom have been so deprived. First and 
foremost comes the unstinted “giving” of love by 
every staff member from the director to the janitor. 
Then there is the “giving” in other ways, sym- 
bolized by the “open door policy” regarding the 
kitchen and the ample provision of toys, bicycles, 
books, and other belongings, which takes into ac- 
count the child’s need for his very own place and 
his very own possessions. 

Thus Miss Burmeister’s book points up once 
more that it is the staff that makes or breaks 
the institution and that the director who selects 
and guides the staff is the one who takes the initia- 
tive in setting the tone. Here one would wish that 
many institutions were given the warm and imagi- 
native leadership, shared with board and staff, 
which are implied by the story of this children’s 
home. Also, in spite of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of and genuine concern for every child 
as an individual, she is quite aware of the danger of 
dipping into the caseworker’s job and thus inter- 
fering with treatment goals. Along with her re- 
spect for the professional role of every staff mem- 
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ber goes an appreciation of them as people with 
needs of their own, best illustrated by her deep 
convictions about good personnel practices. 

In describing the staff's functioning, Miss Bur- 
meister sces in every member a treatment agent 
who helps each child to find his own strengths 
and build upon them in a rich program. This en- 
tails permitting him to be a person in his own 
right and accepting him whether he is “good” or 
“bad.” In the second place, she sees the staff as a 
group of adults working as a team rather than 
pulling in various directions and tearing the child 
apart at the same time. While with Miss Bur- 
meister so much of this is doing “what comes 
naturally,” one could wish that she might have 
gone further in elucidating by what processes this 
teamwork is achieved. In this team she awards the 
key place to the housemother, and the chapter 
describing her child care role is admirable except 
that in great part it is geared to an understanding 
of the individual in the group without plac- 
ing equal stress on a deeper understanding of 
group interaction and its exploitation according 
to modern group work principles. Miss Burmeister 
shows how with ingenuity one can bring into the 
lives of the children the male component through 
judicious use of men with special skills as part-time 
staff members. It should have been noted, how- 
ever, that this arrangement cannot entirely make 
up for the lack of housefathers in residence. 





A dramatic cavalcade of 
scientific research! 


POLIO and its Problems 


by Roland H. Berg 


Director of Scientific Information, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


The biography of a disease—a trib- 
ute to those who fight against it— 
a report of progress in treatment. 


174 Pages, Illustrated 


$3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia - London - Montreal 
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Miss Burmeister gives full recognition to the 
caseworker as the one who holds the life line for 
the individual child from intake through discharge 
and who plays a major role in helping the child 
make constructive use of the total experience, at 
the same time helping to preserve important ties 
with the child’s own family. One wishes that 
Miss Burmeister had gone one step further in 
visualizing the relationship between the caseworker 
and housemother as not only friendly and co-opera- 
tive but as one in which each has much to give 
and much to receive from the other. Written in 
a delightful style and interspersed with Miss Bur- 
meister’s own little drawings that give further 
proof of her feeling for children, Forty-five in the 
Family will be a real experience for any reader. 
It is, of course, obvious that this book is a “must” 
for all institutional workers and board members, 
but social workers from all fields of practice will 
also gain immeasurably from it as far as under- 
standing of children and their treatment in a 
group setting is concerned. Last, but not least, it 
has much to offer to parents, for whom it should 
make life with Junior challenging all over again. 


SUSANNE SCHULZE 

University of Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration 

Chicago, Illinois 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word: for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for child-placing and family agency. 
MSW preferred. Child-placing experience important. 
Catholic. Salary range begins at $3600 annually. Apply 
Catholic Social Service of Arizona, 42 W. Ochoa, Tucson, 
Ariz. 





CASEWORKER—two years graduate study—by Church Wel- 
fare Bureau (Protestant). Casework with adolescents 12-19. 
Salary $2772-$3456 depending on qualifications and expcri- 
ence. Write Casework Division, 3330 W. Adams Blivd., Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 





CASEWORKERS. Openings for experienced or inexperi- 
enced workers with two years graduate training in social 
work. Agency provides both family casework and foster 
home care. Professional staff of 59. Salary range $2700 
to $3240 plus $240 cost-of-living raise. Write Family and 
Children's Agency, 1010 Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 





CASEWORKER. Interesting position in expanding child 
placement and adoption agency in Denver. Write Rothe 
Hilger, Colorado Children's Aid Society, 314 Fourteenth 
St., Denver, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CONSULTANT in City and County 
health department. A newly created position with oppor- 
tunity for program development and interpretation. Person- 
nel Office, Room 409, City and County Bdg., Denver, Colo. 
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CASEWORKER with graduate training, experience in family 
or children's work for a small multiple functioning agency. 
Retirement plan. Salary according to qualifications. Write 
Jewish Service Bureau, 1188 Main St., Bridgeport 3, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate school of social work. Non- 
sectarian family service society. State psychiatric clinic at 
agency offices. Member Community Chest. Write Family 
Welfare Association, 54 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS (man and woman), professionally trained. 
For child-placing agency with institutional facilities. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Write The Children's Center, 
1400 Whitney Ave., New Haven 14, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally qualified and experienced for 
stimulating work with children In a family agency program. 
Psychiatric staff consultant. Excellent salary. Jewish Family 
Service, 152 Temple St., New Haven 10, Conn. 





CASEWORKER. Trained. Interested in a broad program of 
family casework, including: marital adjustments, children's 
behavior problems including play interviews with children, 
guidance to adolescents, unmarried mohters, etc. Preventive 
casework services developed through marriage counseling 
and parent-child relationship discussions to individuals and 
to groups. Salary range $2600 to $3650. Write Family 
Service, 127 N.W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for fully trained graduate for 
family service in agency planning the addition of child 
placement service. Salary range $3300 to $4800. Send full 
statement covering training and experience. Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 127 N. W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of an accredited school of social 
work. Experience preferred but not required. Salary range 
$2650 to $3650, depending on qualifications. Travelers Aid 
Society of Miami, 127 N. W. Second St., Miami 36, Fla. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school of social 
work, family or psychiatric field preferred, for small private 
family agency with emphasis on child guidance service. 
Salary $3600 to $4200, depending on experience and ability. 
Write Executive Secretary, Family Service Association, 32 
S. River St., Aurora, Ill. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—opening on or about June [5 as 
Director of small family and children's service agency. 
Graduate accredited school of social work with acceptable 
experience. Good social work practices and personnel stand- 
ards maintained. Salary depending upon experience and 
training. Write William F. Gerdes, Jr., President, Family 
Service Agency, 618 W.C.U. Bldg., Quincy, Ill. 





SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained with supervisory experi- 
ence. Opportunity for participation in reorganization and 
development of agency program. Also participation in 
board meetings and development of agency policies. Mini- 
mum salary $3300. Starting salary dependent upon experi- 
ence. 

CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, preferably with ex- 
perience. Minimum salary $2400. Starting salary dependent 
upon experience. Write Family Welfare Association, 615 E. 
Jefferson St., Springfield, Ill. 





CASEWORKER (Group II), for family service 
in small multiple function agency (family, child 
guidance, foster care). Starting salary between 
$3000 and $3400, depending on experience and 
training. Good personnel practices, opportunity 
to supervise students. Write Family and Chil- 
dren's Center, 79 Worth St., Stamford, Conn. 
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CASEWORKERS—CHILD WELFARE AGENCY. Opportunity 
for trained workers to advance to specialized jobs. Salaries 
according to training and experience. Children's Service 
League, 7/7 South Grand East, Springfield, Ill. 





CASE SUPERVISOR for family and children's agency. Ex- 
perience in a _ well-established family agency essential. 
Experience in children's work desirable. Minimum salary 
$3600, more according to qualifications. Excellent personnel 
practices. Family and Children's Service, 313 S. E. Second 
St., Evansville 9, Ind. 


CASEWORKER needed immediately, private agency. Family 
casework and child placement. Case load about 35. 
Excellent personnel practices. Workers with one year 
graduate training start at $2400, two years at $2700. Addi- 
tional allowance for experience. Annual increment. Oppor- 
tunity early advancement. Scholarship plan for those with 
partial training. Family and Children's Service, 313 S. E. 
Second St., Evansville 9, Ind. 








CHILD WELFARE WORKER, woman, qualify for American 
Association of Social Workers or equivalent. Children's 
organization offering day care in nurseries and foster day 
care home licensing and placement. Salary $3000 to $3600. 
Immediate opening. Children's Day Care Association, Inc., 
515 W. Jefferson, Fort Wayne 2,. Ind. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—MSW and two years' administrative 
experience in child welfare. Staff of 15, two nurseries and 
supervision of licensing and placing children in foster day 
care homes. Salary $3600 or more, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Retirement and hospitalization. Children's Day Care 
Association, 515 W. Jefferson, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 





MAN CASEWORKER. Position open in non-institutional pri- 
vate, child-placing agency offering excellent supervision. 
Member of C.W.L.A. Very good personne: standards and 
adequate salary scale. Professional training required. Chil- 
dren's Bureau of Indianapolis Orphan Asylum, 807 Odd 
Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Opening for professionally 
trained caesworker experienced in children's field with 
private, non-institutional, child-placing agency. Previous 
supervisory experience desirable but not essential. Good 
salary scale commensurate with training and experience. 
Personnel practices excellent. Member C.W.L.A. Children's 
Bureau of Indianapolis Orphan Asylum, 807 Odd Fellow 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





CASEWORKERS. Opportunities for trained caseworkers in 
expanding family agency emphasizing casework with chil- 
dren and marriage problems. Salary based on experience. 
Family Service Association, 1003 N. Meridian St., Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 





FIELD INSTRUCTOR, graduate accredited school, with 
supervised casework experience. Supervisory experience 
preferred. Salary commensurate with preparation. Write 
Director, Indiana University Division of Social Service, 122 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Experienced caseworker to 
carry limited case load and supervise in a small progressive 
family and children's agency. Previous supervisory experi- 
ence not a prerequisite. Salary and working conditions 
compare favorably with best national standards. Nathan 
Berman, Jewish Social Services, Inc., 975 N. Delaware, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SENIOR CASEWORKERS with graduate training and ex- 
perience for private state-wide child-placing agency. Open- 
ings in adoption program and home finding with possible 
opportunity for supervision. lowa Children's Home Society, 
304'/, Elghth St., Des Moines 9, lowa. 
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CASEWORKER, professionally trained for expanding family 
and children's agency. Supervision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion available. Interesting community. Salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Man preferred. Carroll Marchand, 
Exec. Secy., Family Service, Inc., 423 Commerce Bldg., 
Sioux City 9, lowa. 





ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, Psychiatric Social Work. $4500- 
$5000 academic year. Accredited school and program. Psy- 
chiatric social work training and experience and teaching 
ability required. Write Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 





CASEWORKERS. Private non-sectarian agency, offering 
temporary foster home placement to children, adoption 
and total casework planning to unmarried mothers, has 
openings for accredited schools of social work graduates 
with or without experience. Salary range $2400 to $3300; 
beginning salary based on training and experience in 
either children's, family, or psychiatric field. Tulane stu- 
dent training center. Weekly psychiatric consultation. 
Children's Bureau, 211 Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER wanted for casework position, 
with at least two years experience and ability to organize 
newly created department. Graduate accredited school. 
Minimum salary $2700. Wesson Maternity Hospital, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





CASEWORKER. Opening July. Professionally trained with 
experience. Salary $2400 to $3720. Regular psychiatric con- 
sultation. Treatment children and adults. Progressive 
agency. Family Service, 330 Packard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





MULTIPLE FUNCTION small private child-care agency de- 
sires trained and experienced caseworker to supervise school 
age children in boarding homes, institution, and in own 
homes. Good personnel practices. Member Child Welfare 
League. Write training, experience, and salary required to: 
Donald Whaley Home, 1201 Smith St., Flint 4, Mich. 





CASE SUPERVISOR for over-all casework program; super- 
vision of professionally trained staff; participation in Board 
meetings; development of agency policies. Agency pro- 
vides psychiatric seminars and consultation. Progressive 
personnel policies. Salary range $3600 to $4500. Write 
Kathryn Adams, Family Service Association, 5 Lyon St., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in September for professionally 
trained worker. Experience not necessary. Good salary 
range. Excellent personnel policies. Travelers Aid Society, 
Union Station, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL CASEWORKERS wanted for staff of 
University of Minnesota Hospitals. Large general hospital 
and out-patient clinics, offering varied and _ interesting 
experience in old established department. For further de- 
tails, write Annie Laurie Baker, University Hospitals, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





TRAINED CASEWORKER in multiple function 
agency, which in last two years has published 
ten papers in professional journals and presented 
seven papers at National Conferences. Situated 
in one of America's most beautiful big cities 
east of Seattle. Write Callman Rawley, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Family and Children's 
+ 404 South Eighth St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
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Personnel Vacancies 


CASEWORKERS. Openings for fully trained male or female 
caseworkers. Starting salary for beginning workers $2700. 
Higher for workers with experience. Good supervision; psy- 
chiatric consultation; student training program; good 
opportunities to participate in research; multiple function, 
non-sectarian agency. Write Family Service of Saint Paul, 
104 Wilder Blidg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


HOME ECONOMICS CONSULTANT, non-sectarian family 
agency. Must have full casework training. Carry small 
selected case load in addition to consultation work. Salary 
open. Write Family Service, 104 Wilder Bldg., St. Paul 2, 
Minn. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Federation of Jewish Charities. 
Caseworker, graduate from school of social work, in multiple 
function agency; interesting and important, professional 
development. Address: 1516 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, for non-sectarian 
children's and youth agency. Minimum salary $2700. Regu- 
lar psychiatric consultation. Write Youth Consultation 
Service, 119 North Third St., Camden, N. J. 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school. High 
salary on merit basis for caseworker of exceptional ability 
In counseling and guidance work. Apply Edward L. Parker, 
Family Service Bureau of Newark, N. J. Address: 42 
Bleeker St., Tel. Mitchell 2-7790. 


WOMAN psychiatric social worker, preferably with experi- 
ence in working with young children, for opening in Child 
Guidance Service, Jewish Child Care Association of Essex 
County; salary range $2950-$4300, depending upon experience. 
15 Lincoln Park, Newark 2, N. J. 




















CASEWORKER with professional training and experience 
preferred for multiple service Jewish agency. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Write the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 45 Church St., Paterson, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for graduate of accredited school 
of socia! work in family and children's agency. Agency 
serves residential community of 60,000 in New York suburban 
area. Good supervision, student ‘raining program. Experi- 
ence not required. Salary range: $2700 to $3600. Write 
Howard Hush, United Family and Children's Society, 703 
Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally trained case- 
worker in established multiple service family agency. Ex- 
panding program. Professional supervision. Limited case 
load. Board of directors active in developing and main- 
taining high standards of casework and personnel practice. 
Recently revised statement of personnel policies available. 
Salary beginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training and 
experience. Annual increments based on evaluation. Write 
Rosemary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State St., Albany 
7, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER for multiple service agency. Salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Write Home Serv- 
ice Director, American Red Cross, 162 Court St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 








SOCIAL WORKERS 


Many positions are available for trained social 
— group workers, and administrators 
at the 


SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 


a free placement unit of the New York State 
Employment Service, 139 Centre Street, near 
Canal St., New York, N. Y., REctor 2-6030 
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MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate accredited school. 
Employment policy non-discriminatory. Salary range $2700- 
$3700; negotiating new scale. The Jewish Hospital, 555 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS for family agency, experienced or inex- 
perienced, with two years graduate training. Salary range 
$2700-$3600, psychiatric consultation available, student 
training program. Write A. W. Swanson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Family Service Society, 181 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. 





CASEWORKERS—Graduates accredited school for position 
in Services for the Aged and Family Service Units of the 
Jewish Community Services of Queens-Nassau. Salary 
$2950 to $3986. Excellent supervision. Jewish Community 
Services of Queens-Nassau, 89-31 161 St., Jamaica 2, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER. Graduate of an accredited 
school. Experience preferred. Adequate salary and super- 
vision. Beth Israel Hospital, Stuyvesant Park East, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER for immigration agency. Graduate of an 
accredited school of social work and experience desirable. 
Also have openings for workers with one year of graduate 
training. May consider employment on a temporary basis. 
Salary for graduate workers: $2950 to $4175. Service for 
Foreign Born, New York Section, National Council of 
Jewish Women, |I5 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 
4-4200. 


SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained, with supervisory ex- 
perience. Supervision of professionally trained staff; 
agency provides psychiatric seminars and consultation. 
Write Miss Merle MacMahon, Protestant Children's Service, 
122 E. 22 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS for national agency with multiple service 
program for adjustment of Jewish immigrants and displaced 
persons in U. S.; MS degree required; salary range $2950- 
$4175; appointment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Yiddish or German 
preferred. Write or telephone United Service for New 
Americans, Inc., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 
7-9700. 

















CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for trained or experi- 
enced caseworker. Good supervision available. Community 
activities optional. Family Service, 21 Grand St., New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER, community clinic serving 
children under County auspices. Salary about $3400. Annual 
increments possible. Screening referrals, treatment, partici- 
pation in community projects. Graduate with PSW major, 
2 years experience, one of which must have been in a 
children's psychiatric clinic. Write Rochester Guidance 
Center, Attn.: Dr. Chester L. Reynolds, Director, 31 Gibbs 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED FOSTER HOME FINDER—prin- 
cipal qualification desired is experience in find- 
ing foster homes in child care agency. Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Service and Children's Aid 
Society, 285 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17, 
N. Y. 








QUALIFIED CASEWORKER for multiple service 
agency. Salary good. Community interesting. 
Opportunities unlimited. Jewish Family Service, 
922 Southern Standard Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 
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SUPERVISOR OR SKILLED CASEWORKER interested in 
supervision of 2 or 3 staff members desired for progressive 
southern city of 120,000, multiple function agency with a 
professional staff of 7. Personnel practices and job classifi- 
cations recently revised in conformity with national stand- 
ards. Salary $3300 to $3950. Write to Robert W. Poole, 
Executive Director, Family and Children's Service, 121 E. 
Third St., Room 310, Charlotte, N. C. 











PUBLIC ReLATIONS DIRECTOR. Some experience in both 
casework and public relations desirable. Must have demon- 
strated ability in writing and speaking. Man or woman. 
Write Helen W. Hanchette, Family Service Association, 100! 
Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS. Openings for fully trained caseworkers in 
a@ non-sectarian, merged family and children's agency. 
Salaries are commensurate with training and experience, 
starting at $2700 for training but no experience. Good 
supervision; student training program; agency is actively 
used by the community. Write Ralph C. Bennett, Family 
and Children's Bureau, 337 South High St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 





CASEWORKER, graduate accredited school; diversified load 
but major responsibility with unmarried mothers; salary 
range for experienced worker $3000 to $4500. Children's 
Bureau of Dayton, 225 N. Jefferson St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 











CASEWORKER. Opening for caseworker with professional 
training in family agency serving community of over 400,000. 
Good personnel policies. Salary range $2700-$4200. Psycho- 
analytic consultation available. Training center for stu- 
dents. Write Virginia Woodman, Family Service of Mont- 
gomery County, 118 E. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS (Visiting Teachers) for case- 
work with emotionally disturbed school children. All staff- 
trained social workers under psychiatric social worker. 
Psychiatrist employed as consultant. Child Guidance Clinic 
available for diagnosis and treatment. Openings Septem- 
ber, 1949. Minimum qualifications one year's training in 
school of social work and one year's casework experience. 
Social work Master's preferred. Teaching experience de- 
sirable but not necessary. Minimum and maximum beginning 
salaries $2600 and $3100 for 9/2 months' work. Annual 
increment $200 to maximum of $4500. Portland Public 
Schools, Personnel Division, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Port- 
land 8, Ore. 





MceDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—immediate opening for 
graduate of accredited school. Good salary. Write Mrs. M. 
Bergheim, Director of Social Service, University of Oregon 
Medical School, Hospitals and Clinics, Portland |, Ore. 





SUPERVISOR—famiiy agency with good casework program. 
Will consider caseworker ready to step into supervisory 
position. Write Family Welfare Organization, 411 Walnut 
St., Allentown, Pa. 





CASEWORKER in family-child welfare agency. Graduate 
of school of social work. Experience preferred but not 
required. Minimum salary $2700. Worker with one year 
training also needed. Additional salary for experience. 
Annual increments. Opportunity for additional training. 
Recently revised statement of personnel policies available. 
Lutheran Service Society of Western Pennsylvania, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





CASEWORK OPENINGS in large, reorganized, multiple 
service agency. Good supervision, student training program, 
psychiatric consultation, reasonable case loads. Strong per- 
sonnel practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in accord with 
experience. Opportunities in adoption specialization, gen- 
eral child placement, and family casework. Family and 
Children's Service, 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, preferably able to 
speak Slavic and German languages. Multiple service 
agency, member of Community Chest. Salary determined 
by training and experience. International Institute, 645 
N. 15 St., Philade!phia 30, Pa. 





SUPERVISOR—professionally trained with supervisory -experi- 
ence in family agency. Challenging opportunity provided 
by the opening of new district office. Salary up to $4800, 
depending upon ability and experience. Write Jewish 
Family Service, 1610 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained in either children or 
family field. Salaries $2400 to $3400. The Child and 
Family Service, Inc., 616 Trinity, Austin, Texas. 








EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Opening for professionally trained 
and experienced worker. Duties include handling an adop- 
tion program and supervision of worker in Family Counsel- 
ing Service. Salary based on qualifications. Write Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, 714 City and County Bldg., Ogden, 
Utah. 


CASEWORKER—professional training required. Experience 
preferred but not necessary. Good personnel practices. 
Wealthy industrial city of 200,000 with unusual cultural and 
social opportunities. Largest chemical center in America. 
Write Mary B. Buckingham, Family Service, 601 Virginia St., 
E., Charleston |, W. Va. 








CASEWORKER—preferably with complete graduate work 
and some experience in private family or children's agency. 
Salary range $2700 to $3900. Family Service of Milwaukee, 
1243 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





SCHOLARSHIPS—for students starting second year next 
fall and interested in working after graduation in Milwaukee. 
Write Family Service of Milwaukee, 1243 N. Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 





SUPERVISOR. For 3 to 6 professional staff, also related 
administrative and community responsibilities. Qualifica- 
tions: previous supervisory experience and use of psychiatric 
consultation. Salary range: $3750 to $4750. Lucia B. Clow, 
Family Service of Milwaukee, 1243 N. Van Buren St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. 





NEGRO OR WHITE CASEWORKER for 2 Child 
Care Centers—Nursery School interracial pro- 
gram. Minimum requirements, completion 2 
years professional education in accredited 
school. Salary range $2700 to $3200. Write 
Director, Child Care Centers, 1726 N. Tenth St., 
Milwaukee 5, Wisc. 














VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
64 W. 48, N. Y. 19 Gertrude R. Stein, Inc. 


A Professional Employment Bureau 


Specializing In Positions for 
Professionally Qualified Men and Women in 
New York City and Vicinity 


CASEWORKERS & SUPERVISORS 
CoMMUNITY ORGANIZERS 
Group WorKERS 
Funp RAISING ORGANIZERS 
Pusiic RELATIONS EXECUTIVES 
































